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DurRInG the past week an anonymous writer has sent us a 
communication from Philadelphia. THe SpecTATOR has more 
than once stated that it will. not answer or pay any attention to 
anonymous communications. Such surreptitious correspondents 
are in sympathetic alliance with sneak thieves, highway robbers, 
train wreckers and other rascals, and we can have nothing to do 
with them or their kind. The “spark of manliness ” cannot be 
found in the sluggish blood of the anonymous writer. 





DurRING recent years the tendency of the times has been con- 
stantly conducive to greater liberality in the life insurance policy 
contract as issued by the prominent companies. This has been 
brought about largely by the tremendous competition for new 
business ; and while it has been hailed gladly by the insuring pub- 
lic, and in the main has not proved detrimental to the companies’ 
interests, there is one point at which the bars have not only been 
lowered but done away with entirely, and the companies’ assets 
exposed to unjust depletion. We refer to the abrogation of the 
suicide clause, which has been an extensively advertised feature 
in the claims for patronage put forth by a few of the companies. 
This seems to us to be a direct bid for opportunities to pay 
death claims, and the facts that have developed in several well- 
known cases, and the suspicions aroused in others, makes this 
appear morally certain. The absence of restriction as to suicide 
furnishes a way for a man on the verge of financial ruin to 
sacrifice himself and place his family by his act beyond the 
reach of want, but at the expense of his associate policyholders. 
It should be placed out of the power of any man to thus enrich 
his family, and the clause providing that suicide of the insured, 
whether sane or insane, within at least two years from the date 
of the policy should invalidate the policy, should be in use by 
every company. The act of committing suicide in itself is 
essentially that of a crazy, or, at any rate, a desperate and reck- 
less man, and such it is not the purpose of the companies to 
insure. On the other hand, it is hardly imaginable that a sane 
man, or one who would pass for sane, would deliberately plan 
his own destruction two years ahead, and take and keep up a 
large line of life insurance with the intent of beating the com- 
panies. It stands to reason that, if his affairs were in such bad 
shape as to suggest this means of repairing his family’s fortunes, 
his policies would be very apt to lapse for non-payment of pre- 
miums before the passage of two years, or else the crisis of his 
affairs would have been passed successfully and the apparent 
necessity for his suicide removed. The Manhattan Life is 
worthy of commendation for returning to its former practice in 
this respect after having experimented for a while with the you- 
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kill- yourself-we-pay-the-bill plan, and it is to be hoped that 
other companies now placing no restriction upon intending 
suicides will see the advisability of protecting their policyhold- 
ers by incorporating a void-for-suicide clause in their contracts 
for a period of two years at least. 





As the degree of success with which a Lloyds meets neces- 
sarily depends to a large extent upon the confidence inspired by 
the strength of its underwriters, it has heretofore been custom- 
ary for Lloyds, when printing lists of their underwriters on 
policies or for distribution, to append to the name of each 
underwriter his address and some description of his business 
connection which would enable a prospective customer to inves- 
tigate his financial standing and form some idea as to his respon- 
sibility. This time-honored custom now appears to be growing 
obsolete. We are led to this conclusion by a casual inspection 
of a policy of the Chemical National Fire Association of New 
York, upon which appears the list of its underwriters without 
any sign which could distinguish any one of the underwriters 
from any other man of the same name in the world. So far as 
any information given in connection with the list is concerned, 
the name of John Harris, taken at random from the list, might 
represent a man in New York, Terra del Fuego or Kamtchatka! 
In view of the decision rendered in New York last spring in a 
case in which the individual underwriters were sued, despite the 
existence in the policy upon which the suit was based of the 
clause providing that “ no action shall be brought to enforce the 
provisions of this policy except against the general manager as 
attorney-in-fact,” it is well for the prospective policyholder in a 
Lloyds to consider in advance the question of residence of the 
underwriters. A person or firm sustaining a fire damage of 
$1000 does not wish to be compelled to send his agent around 
the world in order to serve papers upon his insurers ; but even 
that condition of affairs might be preferable to their being abso- 
lutely unfindable, and virtually myths. In overruling the 
demurrer filed by the defendants in the case referred to, in 
which the clause above quoted was cited, Judge Bischoff said, 
in part : 

Except in an action against the underwriters themselves, the courts would 
be without jurisdiction of the persons to render judgment against them, The 
provision, therefore, that the underwriters’ liability, in the event of loss, 
should be ascertained and enforced only in an action against their attorneys-in- 
fact, as such, no such action being legally authorized or maintainable, was in 
effect an attempt to preclude the insured from every means of enforcement of 
the liability. As such it aimed to deprive the insured of her civil right to 
apply to the courts for redress and the courts of the power to extend the 
redress. In that aspect the provision contravened public policy, and so was 
illegal and inoperative. 

Thus it will be seen that in some cases, especially where any 
suspicion exists that the underwriters might take refuge behind 
the decision from which the foregoing excerpt is cited and deny 
liability on a judgment against the attorney, it would be the part 
of wisdom to sue the underwriters immediately and dispense 
with the trouble and expense of a prior suit against the attorney. 
It therefore becomes an important matter to know where the 
underwriters may be found. Reference to the New York city 
directory shows that ten of the twenty names on the policy of 
the Chemical National Fire Association have no duplicates 
therein ; of the others one is repeated thirty-nine times in the 
directory, another sixteen times, another twelve times, another 
nine times, and another three times. Harry Harvey is one of the 
underwriters. There is no Harry Harvey in the directory, but 
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there are two Henrys. Two of the names occur but once each 
in the directory, where the owners of both are stated to be bar- 
tenders, Eugene Henry and Henry Roemer also appear in the 
list of underwriters. The name of the first is shown in the 
directory, but his residence only is given, while the names of one 
H. Roemer and two Henry Roemers are given. Of course, it is 
possible that the names given in the Chemical National policy 
may represent actual persons living in New York or elsewhere, 
and the New York directory is not to be looked upon as the 
final authority ; but if these men exist, why not locate them? 
Most business men do not like to buy a “ pig in a poke””—-they 
want to know with whom they are dealing; and it is very poor 
policy to withhold vital information and yet expect to secure 
patronage. We should advise the Chemical National Fire Asso- 
ciation to remedy this defect in its policy at once, if it is possi- 
ble to do so, or stop writing policies. 








THE NEW YORK TARIFF ASSOCIATION, 


INCE publicity has been given to the fact that the Williams- 
burgh City Insurance Company contemplated an early 
withdrawal from the New York Tariff Association, some interest 
has been excited lest this withdrawal would dissolve the associ- 
ation as in 1887. We are glad to say in the first place that the 
company has given up for the present at least all intention of 
withdrawal, and in second place, that if the Williamsburgh City 
Company should withdraw, the association would not disband. 
The difference in the situation now and in 1887 is that in the 
tariff compact of the latter year there was a proviso that the 
withdrawal of any one member should instantly release all the 
members. When the Williamsburgh City withdrew in 1887, the 
association was disbanded by its own constitution and the rates 
and rules were suspended. We all remember the unhealthy 
competition which ensued. There was also a marked difference 
in the conduct of the companies under the present regime and 
under the former compact. Now allis peace and harmony and 
there is not even a suspicion of disloyalty. In fact, it is an 
extraordinary experience that since November, 1891, there has 
not been a single session of the deviation committee, not even 
to elect achairman. In 1887 there were charges pending against 
some company or companies continuously, and we are informed 
several thousands of dollars in fines and penalties were paid by 
convicted companies. 

The present association has done a remarkable work for the 
companies, notwithstanding that the Continental, Kings County 
and one or two other companies have worked outside of and inde- 
pendent of the association from the first. The business of this 
city has been improved and rates advanced to a paying basis. 
The general conflagration hazard has been improved and lessened 
by the thousands of betterments introduced into individual 
risks. Forms of contract have been immensely improved, and 
the rate of commission which from 1887 to 1891 wandered hope- 
lessly between twenty and thirty-five per cent, has been steadily 
maintained at fifteen per cent. These are only a few of the 
advantages which have accrued to the companies through the 
continuance of the Tariff Association of this city, and we are 
assured that the withdrawal of one or two, or a half dozen com- 
panies, is likely to cause its downfall either now or in the near 
future. 





—The capital stock of the National Surety Company of Kansas City was 
recently increased from $250,000 to $350,000, 
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MORE OF LOPER’S BLUFF. 

In a recent issue THE SPECTATOR printed the following regarding a bluft game 
of Richard F. Loper, who has been referred to as the ‘‘ Young Napoleon of Insure 
ance,”’ because of the princely fortune he is making out of the Guarantors Liability 
Indemnity Company, and because of his methods of managing that corporation: 

We have been informed that Richard F. Loper, manager of the Guarantors 
Liability Indemnity Company, is diligently showing to callers a letter from this 
office written during the early part of 1895, and containing a proposition regarding 
one of the many annual publications of The Spectator Company. This? it 1s 
explained, Mr. Loper shows as an “‘ offset’’ to the criticisms of the management of 
the Guarantors, which have appeared in our columns. The letter referred to was 
written at the request of Mr. Loper, and could have no more relation with or bearing 
upon the conduct of the editorial pages of THE SPECTATOR than the eo 
furnished and palatial seaside residence which Mr. Loper recently acquired has to 
do with the agent of the Guarantors at Kalamazoo—and less so. As we have 
already stated, Mr. Loper has also been floodmmg the country with circular letters 
denouncing those journals as blackmailers that have dared to criticise his company 
and its methods. This was the same cry that was raised by the late Mr. Tweed 
when the newspapers criticised his management of the affairs of New York city, 
and the same retort made by the managers of a number of corporations which have 
latercome to grief. The manager of the Guarantors may yet learn that he can 
best serve the interests of his company by following the suggestions of THE SPEC- 
TATOR and conduct his company on more conservative lines. Kicking up dust in 
the eyes of the public to hide the real issue—whether this company is being man- 
aged in the best interests of the policyholders and stockholders—availeth little. 

The letter referred to was a proposition to the Guarantors for an advertisement 
on behalf of The Year Book, made briefly, without waste of words, and was 
similar to the usual letter sent out to the various insurance companies in the early 
part of each year. Smarting under the very fair and just criticisms which have 
appeared in the columns of THE SPECTATOR during the past seven or eight 
weeks, Loper has caused to be photographed and printed and sent out through 
the mails during the past week /ac-simile copies of the letter referred to, including 
our letter-head. His purpose in disseminating these photographs is a bluff to 
detract attention from our well-directed criticisms of the management of his com- 
pany. But the result he had in view has failed ignominiously. Those who have 
received the photograph have been altogether mystified, accepting it as an original 
letter (not noticing the old date of several months ago). As an evidence of how 
the intended effect has miscarried, hundreds of agents have sent the letter to us 
with such indorsements, ‘‘This is not for us;’’ ‘‘What does this mean?” 
‘*This letter has been sent to us by mistake;” ‘‘We have received this 
letter; evidently a communication intended for us has been sent elsewhere,” 
etc. One agent who discovered from the envelope that the letter emanated 
from the Guarantors’ office wrote: ‘‘ The Guarantors’ office boy must be gone 
crazy." Many of the receivers of the photograph will learn from this article 
for the first time what Loper's bluff really meant—an attempt on the part of 
the Young Napoleon to impute wrong motives to THE SPECTATOR. For this 
favor the Young Napoleon must thank THE SPECTATOR because of its frankness. 

When our first article criticising the Guarantors appeared in THE SPECTATOR 
in July, Manager Loper made great efforts to stop future criticisms appearing in 
our columns, and the very day the article received circulation, Loper hurriedly 
indited a letter to THE SPECTATOR, which closed with the following invitation : 

I should be glad at any time to see you here, and explain to you why you should 
not always believe the stories of competitors. 

This letter of Loper’s was printed in full in THE SPECTATOR of July 25. 

So much information had come to us during the spring and early summer from 
casualty insurance men in the field, both by letter and through the medium of our 
traveling correspondents, as to the demoralization caused by the reckless rate 
cutting and indiscriminate acceptance of business by the Guarantors, that THE 
SPECTATOR determined to place on record in its columns the methods by which 
this company was building up a large premium income and a great volume of lia- 
bility which must be met hereafter. THE SPECTATOR saw the opportunity to thus 
serve the insurance world and it embraced it, and no efforts of Manager Loper to 
divert us from this purpose have succeeded. Had our articles been postponed a 
year or two, Mr. Loper would probably have meantime achieved a fortune and 
grown independent of the criticisms of insurance journals, for by his present con- 
tract with the Guarantors, he is rapidly accumulating wealth in his own and in his 
wife’s name. Our criticisms would not therefore at a later date, as at present, prove 
as effective and beneficial in the interests of the policybolders of the Guarantors. 
Loper knows all this and his latest bluff means that the “‘ galled jade winces.”’ 

Although our space is too valuable to devote so much to the Guarantors, never- 
theless we will take the time and space this week to explain some of the weaknesses 
of this company. We have shown that Richard F. Loper has persistently refused 
to co-operate with the managers of other companies in the same line of business for 
the promotion of harmony in competition and the observance of businesslike 
methods, preferring to ‘‘ go it alone” and cut rates. While the company has paid 
a dividend this year and Loper is reported to be getting very rich, the actual lia- 
bilities of the company cannot be ascertained, on account of the peculiar character 
ot the liability insurance business, which involves exceptional hazards. The Guar- 
antors has been especially and notably a plunger in liability insurance. 

The manager of one of the casualty companies told us recently that no liability 
company had made a profit of ten per cent on its capital stock in any year in the 
history of this branch of insurance in America, meantime Loper continues to draw 
his large compensation, formerly forty-seven and one-half per cent on a small 
business, now said to be forty-two and one-half per cent on a large and growing 
premium income, and the stockholders have received a dividend during the present 
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year which has served correspondingly to lighten their hearts. But the liability of 
the company under the large number of suits which it must meet and settle in the 
future is constantly growing and is not ascertainable, nor does the public know the 
methods pursued by the Guarantors in building upa reserve for a very large amount 
of outstanding unpaid losses, which it must meet in the future at the close of 
litigation. 

The reserve that should be maintained by a liability company is an undetermined 
quantity, as the experience of the companies has not yet been sufficient to deter- 
mine what it should be. As stated, the Guarantors has numerous suits pending 
against it under its liability contracts, and it is not possible to foretell what the 
liability of the company will be and what future the company has before it. This 
company has made a specialty of insuring trolley railroads, and the claims arising 
under these contracts are bound to be very large. The company should certainly 
provide an abundant reserve to meet those future obligations. Nevertheless, it is 
already charged that the Guarantors’ settlements. with claimants have subjected it 
to a great deal of criticism, as its legal department is accused of availing itself of 
every legal technicality to avoid payment or to reduce the amount of the claim. 

The company is charged with aiming to get all the business it can put on its 
books, without paying proper regard to quality and the rate of premium received. 
While other companies’ maintain a reserve for outstanding claims, averaging 
roundly $500 for each claim, the Guarantors has refused to give publicfty to its 
methods of building up such necessary reserve. As stated, the company is trans- 
acting a very hazardous business, and how it can expect to carry on its affairs suc- 
cessfully at the rates it accepts and commission it pays when dividing its premiums 
with the manager, is a problem which can only be answered when the business is 
terminated. It will be bornein mind that the liability of this corporation—different 
from companies doing a personal accident business—extends over a period of years 
that is only limited by the statute of limitations by the different States as to the time 
when suit may be brought against it. 

The official figures as printed in The Fire Insurance Pocket Index for 1895 show 
that fora series of years, extending from the date of its inception, the ratio of 
management expenses to premiums received of the Guarantors was greater than 
for any other company that it meets in competition. The average ratio of the 
Guarantors was 58 per cent; the Fidelity and Casualty, 53.7 per cent; the London 
Guarantee, 43.7 per cent; the Union Casualty and Surety Company, 52.9 per cent ; 
the Employers Liability, 43.8 per cent; the Standard Life and Accident, 48.9 per 
cent, and the Travelers, 51.5 per cent. 

When THE SPECTATOR first commented on these facts, Loper, with his charac- 
teristic bluff, widely advertised a statement in answer to the official expense figures 
printed by THE SPECTATOR, in which he tried to make the public believe that the 
expenses of the Guarantors were not larger than other casualty companies. Thus 
in his flaming advertisements in the daily and insurance journals he puts forth the 
following aunouncement: 

The Guarantors’ total disbursement account, including all commissions, losses, 
salaries, and expenses of every nature, is ten per cent less than that of any other 
casualty insurance company doing business in the United States. 

This is characteristic Loper bluff and bombast, but it is not true. It is a very 
pretty evasion of the fact that the Guarantors is conducted on a higher expense 
ratio than any other casualty company. But Mr. Loper’s statement, even taken 
literally, is absolutely untrue, because the London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany, according to the official figures, does business at a lower ratio of expendi- 
ture, considering the ‘‘ total disbursement account,” this being the basis considered 
by Loper above. Loper knows that by the last published official statements the 
expenses of the Guarantors are shown to be larger than those of other companies, 
and if its losses have not been as large as some of the older companies, that fact is 
due to natural laws and not to any ability on the part of the manager of the Guar- 
antors. That company is one of the youngest of the casualty companies, and has 
not yet arrived at a sufficient age to experience a proper average of losses. 
(Policyholders may well look with anxiety upon the time when the period of a 
proper average arrives.) Had the Guarantors last year, with its large expense ratio 
of fifty-eight per cent experienced the same loss ratio as the Employers Liability 
Assurance Corporation, the oldest of the liability insurance companies, the Guar- 
antors would have expended $123 for every $100 of premiums received. Asa matter 
of fact, the London Guarantee and Accident’s total disbursement account is lower 
than any other casualty insurance company, according to the last annual reports. 
The American branch is about the same age as the Guarantors, and neither have 
yet experienced their average of losses, hence this favorable showing of the London 
company as compared with the older casualty companies. Loper, as a dabbler in 
casualty insurance statistics, must have known when he advertised the above state- 
ment that his company was not entitled to any such claim, and that he was publish- 
ing what was absolutely untrue. He could most truthfully have advertised that 
‘THE GUARANTORS HAS BEEN CONDUCTED AT THE LARGEST EXPENSE OF 
ALL THE CASUALTY COMPANIES BY A VERY CONSIDERABLE PERCENTAGE.” So 
much for Loper's bluff and bravado ! 


COMMENTS OF OTHER JOURNALS ON THE GUARANTORS. 


It isa common enough theory, among a lot of pretentious little fellows in the 
insurance business, that whenever an insurance paper attacks an insurance com- 
pany it is because of disappointment in regard to revenue or for the purpose of 
forcing tribute. For ourselves, we have never cared enough about that theory or 
the pewterinktums who put it forward to deny it. We are quite content in this 
instance to let Mr. — explanation pass aenpee om yo f course, he knows 
whether anybody on behalf of Insurance has ever applied for an advertisement of his 
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company, or made the least suggestion tothat end. * * Why search for motive 
or inducement? /s é¢ not much easter to look the articles themselves square in theface ? 
What odds about motive, if pacts be fairly stated and fairly argued to plainly just conclu- 
sions? The facts cannot be changed or answered by getting behind them. And 
the facts, facts of record, facts indisputable, facts cited in this paper of August 23, 
prove that Mr. Loper lies most outrageously about the expense ratio of his com- 
pany and its consequent ability to afford insurance at lower rates than other like 
companies do. We say, and in former issues of this paper have presented facts 
tending to prove the assertion, that Mr. Loper’s business methods are those of the 
insurance plunger, and we believe that they are likely to bring his company to 
grief.—/nsurance. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Loper is quite right on the combination business. The 
companies have not had experience enough to make rates, and they would better be 
left to their own devices, which will inevitably result in the bankruptcy of the larger 
portion of them, unless all the indications of the business in the past are faulty.— 
The Insurance Fournal, 


The Argus and Insurance, notably the latter, have fallen afoul of the Guarantors 
of Pennsylvania, picking holes inits published statements and calling the company 
to account for its greed. The manager of the Guarantors says in substance, with- 
out mentioning any papers, that the adverse comments were inspired by blackmail. 
In connection with this charge, the agency jury will ‘‘ take into consideration the 
character and general reputation of the accused."’ If they find that both papers 
are well offin respect of character and reputation (as they will most certainly find), 
it will remain for the manager of the Guarantors to make some more conclusive 
answer to the charges they have made. The Guarantors of Pennsylvania seems 
to mean well enough, despite its appetite, and even so good a paper as The Weekly 
Underwriter has called upon its readers to ‘‘ give it a chance.” The plea may 
appeal to their sympathies but not to their sobersense. The time to warn an insur- 
ance —e against its own recklessness is while yetit hasa chance to mend— 
not wait until it has literally devoured itself and then descant upon the lessons of 
its headlong and heedless career. The fact that this or that company may not heed 
the warning or even warmly resent it, detracts nothing from the soundness of the 
advice. The American Casualty, for instance, rather resented the advice that was 

iven it, but its directors now know that it erred somewhat in pursuing its way to 

eath and disaster. That the newer casualty comoanies have wandered far from 
conservative paths, and that the Guarantors is particularly in need of conservative 
counsel, we thoroughly believe.—Zhe /nsurance Post. 


It is not necessary for us to go beyond the evidence furnished by the manage- 
ment itself to convict it of recklessness. Let us recount, more than fifty per cent of 
the premiums uncollected, nearly one-half its assets invested in uncollected pre- 
miums, non-admittable assets and securities of which the management appears to 
be ashamed. This seems pretty good evidence to us, and we think most of our 
readers will agree with that opinion. We presume that the forty-five or fifty-seven 
per cent commission, whichever it is, that the general manager receives for getting 
the business, is paid in cash. He has no use for bills receivable. There is con- 
siderable Guarantors indemnity in use, but a good many things bought at bargain 
counters are far from being bargains. The Guarantors appears to be run on the 
bargain counter plan.— The Argus. 


We turn to the annual statement of the Guarantors, as it appears in this year's 
New Jersey report; it is the same as in the New York report, but the New Jersey 
volume, being smaller, is more convenient for reference. It appears therefrom 
that the premium income of the Guarantors last year was $491,573, and that it dis- 
bursed for ‘‘ commissions to agents"’ no less a sum than $237,517. In other words, 
the rate of commission to premium was a fraction over forty-eight per cent. In the 
case of the Fidelity and Casualty the like rate was twenty-eight cent; in the 
case of the Standard it was twenty-four per cent; in the case of the Travelers it was 
twenty-six per cent; in the case of the Union Casualty and Surety it was thirty-one 
percent. Thus it appears that this Guarantors, which pretends to economize by 
avoiding commission, expended in that way twice as much preety as did 
the Standard, nearly twice as much as did the Travelers, and, respectively, twenty 
and seventeen more than did the Fidelity and Casualty and the Union Casualty 
and Surety. Falsification such as is here exposed is of course wrong, but it is also 
inexpressibly foolish. We cannot account for it except on the supposition that the 
falsifier is utterly reckless of his reputation as well in respect to common sense as 
in respect of veracity. A man who cannot prevaricate more artistically than Mr. 
Loper does is not fit to direct the affairs of an insurance company.—£xchange. 


Tue SPECTATOR says that the Guarantors, however, is writing traction risks, 
and at lower rates than some companies of longer experience require; what is 
worse, that the manager is receiving as his personal compensation ‘‘ some forty per 
cent of the gross sum" (of premiums). If this is true, we cannot hesitate to con- 
demn the transaction as destructive and immoral. In commenting upon the col- 
lapse of the American Casualty, the managers of which received a commission, we 
aay pointed out that such a basis of payment for services is in essence a vio- 
lation of the simplest rules of business. © man may be judge in his own case. 
No man can be buyer and seller both in the same transaction without bringing 
grief somewhere into the results. The man who accepts or passes upon the quality 
of business procured cannot be the man who receives a commission upon that 
business. If you put one man on beth sides of the counter, the man will find things 
move on beautifully and he will thrive in purse, but the counter will suffer. A just 
protest would quickly arise if it were found that medical examiners in life insurance 
were being = by a percentage upon risks accepted, because everybody read ly 
sees that judges must not be bri by self-interest—human nature is too weak. 
Now, if the manager of the Guarantors is paid as THE SPECTATOR says, it is plain 
that the very large single premiums paid by traction companies offer too much 
temptation; for instance, one company ‘‘1s said"’ to have paid *$500,000 at one 
time, and forty per cent upon that would not clarify the judgment of the manager 
who had to decide the transaction.— The /ndependent, New York. 








Wuat has become of the new schedule system for the dry goods district, 
which it was announced in July would be submitted to the companies at the 
July meeting of the Tariff Association? Is it sleeping the sleep of death as 
was predicted after the adjournment of the July meeting ? 





* The premium paid by the Philadelphia Traction Company to the Guarantors 1s said to 
have been $258,000, although a representative of Tue Srecraror at the time of the trans- 
action, in an interview with Mr. r, understood him to say that it was nearer i 
than $250,000. The claims since filed against the Traction Company, insured by the Guar- 
antors’ policy, are said to amount to a very large aggregate. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


A RESOLUTION was debated in the Tariff Association at its meeting last 
week to limit the permission to cease operations in mills and manufacturing 
establishments to thirty days. It was finally laid on the table as several offi- 
cers declared that the limit of such privileges better be left to the judgment 
and decision of each company. Judging by the claim that this limitation is 
a necessity to protect the companies against wily brokers who incorporate 
unlimited privileges into their forms, it is suggested the proposal should have 
been entitled, ‘‘a resolution to protect the unsophisticated manager against 
the arts of the adversary.” There seems to be 1 notion in some minds that 
the companies are as children needing a protector and that they cannot be 
trusted to take care of themselves. 


* * * * 

MERCANTILE firms who are persuaded to accept Lloyds or mutual policies 
find that their names are used without their authority as references or in a 
list of names under the heading of ‘* The following is a list of policyholders,” 
The result is thet they are bored by correspondents in the South and West for 
information or an opinion relative to the responsibility of this or that Lloyds. 
A Broadway firm recently canceled nine Lloyds policies for the single reason 
that their names were thus used as policyholders, and as they could not deny 
the fact their position seemed to lend an endorsement to the claims of the 
Lloyds, which the parties concerned were unwilling to give. 


* * * * 

ArT least one of the liability companies has discovered by experience that 
their rates on liability for accidents caused by horses and vehicles were too 
low. They have made a new classification, making seven classes upon which 
the rates range from $10 to $20. The classification reveals some unexpected 
facts: Green grocery, butchers and light express wagons are quoted at one- 
third less than private carriages, and the latter are one-third more than pro- 
vision dealers and sugar refiners’ wagons. Ice wagons and heavy trucks are 
$2.50 less than private carriages. Omnibuses are, however, one-third more, 
While this company places upon its prohibited list (which means the risks are 
not accepted on any terms), the following: Newspaper delivery, ambulances, 
fire patrol, carpenters for carrying long ladders, etc., and cooperage carts 
when empty. This is a new classification and contains some surprises. 


* * * * 

THERE is a suspicion that the Western Union action toward harmony has 
only postponed a very delicate, if not dangerous, question regarding commis- 
sions in five Western cities. There are signs of rebellion already reflected in 
correspondence from Milwaukee, Minneapolis, etc. 


* * * * 

AN instance of the habitual accuracy of the daily press occurred in The 
Herald a few days ago where in its list ‘* judgments recorded” it mentioned 
one for $1340 against the ‘* Equitable Mutual Life Company.”’ Everybody 
knew that it was an error, and all insurance men understood that it referred to 
the Equitable Mutual Fire Office. 


* * * * 

Tue Brooklyn branch office matter has been settled by allowing one in the 
eastern and one in the western district, with permission to write rated riskson 
the sdme terms as the head offices of the companies. It seems very singular 
that the problem of the branch offices in New York cannot be settled just 
as easily. 
‘ * * * 

BROOKLYN patrol returns are printed and do not show an extraordinary 
income derivable from business in that city. The companies have a very 
ragged experience in Brooklyn, some of the leaders in New York having a 
very poor show across the bridge, while some of the modest seekers for New 
York income show up wonderfully well in Brooklyn, The difference prob- 
ably represents the different degrees of favor and push for the business of our 
neighbor. 








THE daily press is disposed to give an undue measure of dignity to the 
proceedings to decently bury the remains of the Illinois Mutual of Chicago 
alongside of the two graves of its relatives of the same name. A different 


estimate of ‘‘ President Taylor ” was formed by the individual who canceled 
his policy in time and then took the precaution to get the return premium 
check for about six dollars, certified at the bank. A receiver will probably 
be appointed this week for the fake ; and ‘‘ there are others,” 
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CHICAGO SURVEYS. 


THOMAS H. WEBSTER of the Commerce of Albany was helping the weather 
man keep things warm in Central Illinois last week by stirring up the country 
agents to greater exertions. Agents not wholly given to perspiration can 
draw inspiration from General Agent Webster’s steady and systematic method 
of keeping a grip on hard work. 

* * * * 

‘** VERY like a whale” is also Edward E, Foster of the Germania when it 
comes to disposing of mountains of labor. But, then, Herr Foester, as he 
is known in Teutonic circles, is now the official assistant manager of the 
Western department, and which title, according to Allison’s Dictionary of 
Insurance Terms, signifies the man that does all of the hard work. 

* * * * 

THE widow of the administrator of the Sherman House property has been 
required by the court to account to the heirs for over $3000 received from the 
insurance agents as commissions upon the Sherman House fire insurance pre- 
miums for lo these many years. No reference seems to have been made by 
the court to the agents who made the “‘ divvy” with the administrator. 

* * * * 

TALL stories continue to be circulated about clerks in general agencies 
receiving thirty-five per cent commission on preferred risks, being thus 
enabled to deliver policies at a ‘‘net” price to the assured below anything 
which the local agents are able to offer. The language of the commission rule 
does not seem to be clear as to the percentages which may be allowed to 


office clerks, 
eS x ~ 


THE commission rules are also ambiguous as to allowances upon risks out- 
side of Cook county, but written by Chicago agents. Agents generally hold 
that the Chicago Underwriters Association has no jurisdiction as to commis- 
sion in such cases. 

* * * * 

Ir has been supposed that brokers in other cities were debarred from 
receiving commission on Chicago risks, but the methods of evading this rule 
are so common as to make any detailed reference unnecessary. It has been 
suggested, however, that such a rule is «/tra vires in that it attempts to regu- 
late the transactions of Chicago agents with non-resident agents, and which 
transactions are beyond the legal province of the local association, even 
though the matter involved in such transactions may be a local risk. 

* * * * 

THE caution given by THE SPECTATOR some months ago as to use of The 
Record, seems to have been generally heeded, as for some time past all items 
have been bulletined by the secretary, without even disclosing the number of 
the complainant. Contributions from members on their own responsibility 
have almost wholly ceased, the disposition to make *‘ capital” out of a com- 
petitor or complainant being as yet too rampant. 

* * * * 

THE remarks in this column (which were lately quoted by other journals) 
in relation to the plan of stipulating in all policies on special hazards that in 
event of fire the building should be rebuilt upon the same site, are emphasized 
by a typical case in the Green Bay region so famous in the annals of adjust- 
ing. The Murphy saw mill was destroyed there last week, and the press 
dispatches quaintly add that it is not expected that the mill will ever be 
rebuilt, as the pine supply of the concern was wholly exhausted, and they 
had just arranged to move to Washington to make avail of fresh lumber 


facilities. 
x * oo 


ALL of which should teach special agents that a little more of ‘* analysis” 
and a little less of ‘‘ authorization” would prove wholesome to such com- 
panies as are fairly entitled to continue in business. 

* * * * 

THE secretary of the Western Massachusetts Mutual of Springfield and the 
receiver of the Suffolk Mutual of Boston are still wasting valuable postage 
stamps on ‘‘demands” for asesssments from canceled policyholders in 
Illinois, The receiver of the Suffolk states that ‘‘ five-sixths of the claims 
for fire losses are under policies on property insured outside of Massa- 
chusetts,” but forgets to state that none but Massachusetts policyholders can 
be legally assessed. 


Notes Among Life Insurance Men. 
THE Life Underwriters Association of Chicago opened the fall season by a 
reunion at the Union League Club last Tuesday evening. The topic ‘‘ How 
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can the Life Underwriters Association increase its usefulness ?” was pertinently 
discussed, and some of the views expressed will be“reviewed in these columns 
later on, 

* * * 

A MEDICAL certificate will soon have to become a companion piece to the 
notary’s acknowledgment in the case of real estate loans if the experience of 
as cautious an investor as the State Mutual Life of Worcester should ever be 
repeated. A conservator of an alleged drunkard has sought to enforce the 
cancellation of a note for $28,000 secured by a mortgage upon Chicago real 
estate in favor of the State Mutual, the allegation being that the maker was 
mentally and legally incompetent to execute such a document. The life 
insurance companies, as a rule, do not require borrowers to (furnish title insur- 
ance, but it is not unlikely that experiences of this kind may give a boom in 
the transactions of the title insurance companies. 

* * * * 

CHAS, B, CLEVELAND is back from his vacation with strength increased to 
meet the exigencies of the large fall business which will doubtless fall into 
the hopper of the old New England Life under the steady pressure of his large 
and efficient Chicago staff. 

* * * * 

THE W. F, Gorrell litigation has now taken a new turn, his lawyer, one 
Payson, having brought suit against Mr. Gorrell for $15,000, alleged to be due 
for legal services. The account is said to be on the basis of $50 a day for 
some 300 days’ work, and from which one might infer that Mr. Payson is apt 
to charge his clients short rates on long-term contracts. Attorneys George 
Plummer and C, M. Hardy, who represent Gorrell, took the lawyer in hand 
for cross.examination, and Payson admitted that he was convicted in Win- 
field, Kan., in 1880, of procuring a signature to a deed by means of false pre- 
tenses and was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Gorrell claims during 
his litigation with the insurance company Payson made an attempt to sell him 
out. He also claims that the bill is exorbitant. 


* * * * 

THE Hon, William E, Mason has been retained by the Chicago policy- 
holders of the Mutual Reserve of New York to file the bill to enjoin that 
company from collecting the increased assessments recently levied. Mr. 
Mason is reported as saying: ‘‘In an advertisement of the Mutual Reserve, 
published August 29, the following appears : ‘ The total cost for the last four- 
teen years for $30,000 of insurance in the Mutual Reserve amounts to less 
than the old system companies charge for $12,500 at ordinary life rates, a 
saving of nearly sixty per cent.’ If this statement is true, according to Mr. 
Mason’s belief, the association by its recent advance virtually admits that it 
has been working on an unsound basis and must now increase rates to within 
ten per cent of those of old line companies in order to exist. In a table 
which forms a part of the policies of the Mutual Reserve Fund the cost of 
$10,000 at the age of thirty years is given at $142.20, or a total of $1422 in 
ten years. The table of an old line company gives the cost of the same age 
and amount for ten years as being $2280, but this old line company would 
have returned to its policyholders cash dividends amounting to $756. The 
net cost ‘of the old line insurance would be, therefore, $1524, as compared 
with $1422 in the Mutual Reserve, a difference of about seven per cent, 
instead of sixty per cent, as claimed. The Mutual Reserve policy has no 
guaranteed surrender value, while the old line policy, costing but $104 more, 
has a guaranteed cash surrender value at the end of ten years of $786.70. 
According to the advertisement of the Mutual Reserve Fund, ‘ Not a single 
dollar of the accumulated or invested reserve fund has ever been used or 
required either for the payment of death losses or for any other purpose.’ 
This statement will be used in the bill which is to be filed to show that there 
was no real necessity for the additional assessment. In the policy clause 6 
provides: ‘ The reserve or emergency fund above $100,000 may be applied in 
the payment of claims in excess of the American Experience Tables of Mor- 
tality, or in making up any deficiency that may exist in the death fund.’” 
The statements in some of the advertisements of the Mutual Reserve are cer- 
tainly open to criticism. The recent advertisements contain such rot as ‘‘a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” and similar stuff. If President 
Burnham can find time to pass on the advertisements issued, his supervision 
would, no doubt, result in benefit to the association. 








—The report that life insurance companies will not write women in Minneapolis, 
except at prohibitive rates, on account of the recent insurance murder cases 1s 
hardly worth denying. The environment of each case being properly considered, 
women are just as good risks in Minneapolis as anywhere else, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


[From Our Own CorRRESPONDENT. | 


A meeting of the fire underwriters of Philadelphia was held lately at the 
office of the Insurance Company of North America to take action on the death 
of the veteran underwriter, George Wood. There was a very large gathering 
present, nearly every office being represented. Eulogistic speeches were 
made by Charles Platt, Sr., president of the Insurance Company of North 
America ; E. C. Irvin, president of the Fire Associatiou ; W. L. Boswell of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, Col. Thomas Chamberlain of the Teutonia of Phila- 
delphia, and Col. W. W. Allen, representing the brokers, Col. R. Dale 
Benson of the Pennsylvania Fire offered the following resolution, which was 


seconded by Atwood Smith and carried by a unanimous vote, viz. :° 


‘* Resolved, That in the death of George Wood, manager of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company of England for the district embracing the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, covering a continuous service of forty-three 
years, the fire insurance interests have sustained a serious loss.) Mr. Wood 
during his extended period of service has ever been conspicuous as an under- 
writer of rare ability and attainments, always the courteous gentleman and the 
friendly counselor, as he was the firm and intelligent advocate of rules and 
practices in the business that would best serve its interest, creditably reflect- 
ing upon himself as it did upon the great corporation he represented, His 
career in our midst, characterized by the highest integrity, has commanded 
our respect, and the influence he exerted by his intellectual power, together 
with his geniality of manner, has caused us to mourn not only the loss of an 
esteemed associate, but the severance of a warm friendship. Resolved, That 
our condolence be tendered to his bereaved family, and our sympathy to his 
associates in the Royal Insurance Company of England. Charless Platt, 
president ; Geo. E. Wagner, secretary.” 

Hugh A. Holmes has been appointed general agent of the Phcenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for the Philadelphia district, succeeding J. K. Git- 
tens, Jr., who will engage in the general insurance business, 

We are to have a new stock fire insurance company in Philadelphia, con- 
trolled by William Kane of sprinkler mutual fame. The new concern will be 
the Schuylkill Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia ; capital, $100,000 ; 
surplus, $25,000. President, Alexander Balfour; secretary, James G. Bal- 
four. Directors—William Kane, John A, Gifford, A. Balfour, J. G. Balfour, 
Hon, W. W. Taylor, R. H. Patton, W. W. Lindsay, E. V. Smith, It will 
begin business October 1, 1895. 

The Central Accident Insurance Company of Pittsburg has appointed J. E. 
Hyneman & Co. agents for the plate glass department for Philadelphia and 
vicinity. The Central has a paid-up capital of $100,000 and a net surplus of 
same amount. 

The Traders of Chicago has returned to Philadelphia after an ab- 
sence of twelve years, and has appointed Boswell & Co. agents for East- 
ern Pennsylvania. Boswell & Co. also represent the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, Petersburg of West Virginia, Newark of Newark, and Merchants of 
Newark, 

The United States Casualty Company has opened a Philadelphia office at 
Room 517 Philadelphia Bank building, No. 421 Chestnut street, and has dis- 
continued the agency with Charles H. Adams at No. 135 South Fifth street. 
The office will be in charge of a thoroughly capable representative and under 
the direct control of the home office, 

The Philadelphia Underwriters (joint combination of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and Fire Association) have entered the field for 
Philadelphia business, and are now represented in the popular office of 
Charles Platt, Jr., & Co. 

A. B. McGuffey, who has been connected with the Kane syndicate of 
Philadelphia mutual companies, has organized and obtained charters for two 
new mutual companies to be known as the Reliable Mutual and Automatic 
Sprinkler Mutual insurance companies of Philadelphia. Mr. McGuffey is an 
old and experienced fire underwriter, and should have success in his venture. 
He was for many years connected with the Royal of England on the other 
side of the water. He has associated with him in his new venture Robert 
McWade, editor of The Public Ledger, who will be president of both 
companies. 

A. S. Jenks, an old and prominent insurance broker of this city, died last 
Sunday from the effects of a stroke of apoplexy. Q. U. AKER, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., September 23. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


To Check Rebating. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Commissioner Merrill’s letter, addressed to the presidents of life insurance 
companies operating in Massachusetts, regarding the anti-rebate law, and its 
enforcement being of interest to all who are interested in life insurance, and 
all State laws heretofore enacted seeming to have little or no effect in abating 
the evil of rebating, permit the following suggestion, which, I think, would 
effectually stop it : 

Let all the companies unite in some such endorsement as the following, to 
be stamped across the face of their policies, and applications also, in large 
red type. 

It is agreed between all the parties to this contract of insurance, or that 
may hereafter be interested therein, that if any rebate or other valuable con- 
sideration be received as an inducement to apply for same, that this policy 
shall be rendered void thereby. ANTI-REBATER. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., September 14. 








CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The Iowa Mutual Accident Insurance Company has been admitted to do 
business In Minnesota. 

—Charles F. Bullen has resigned the Chicago agency of the City Trust, 
Safe Deposit and Surety Company of Philadelphia. 

—A Philadelphia branch office has been established by the United States 
Casualty at No. 517 Philadelphia Bank building, C. H. Adams having 
resigned his agency. 

—A new accident insurance company is reported to be in process of organ- 
ization by Calvin T. Hazen, who was formerly treasurer of the United States 
Mutual Accident Association of New York, 

—W. F. Aiken, special agent for the Fidelity and Casualty Company with 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine for his territory, has changed his head- 
quarters from Brattleboro, Vt., to Portland, Me. 

—The Travelers Identifying and Reference Company has been organized 
at Buffalo with a capital of $500. Its directors are: Ralph Silsbee, M. F. 
Brown, D. M. Silver, A. C. Way, R. J. Hill, H. E, Smith and D. M. Gilder. 

-—It is stated that the Pacific Surety Company of San Francisco is about to 
add elevator, plate glass and steam boiler insurance to the classes of business 
which it will write. Heretofore the company has only transacted fidelity and 
accident insurance, 

—James C. Townsend, Indiana manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Association of West Virginia, has originated a new phase of acci- 
dent insurance for coal miners. New Albany, Ind., has been selected for 
the Western offices, and operations will soon be begun among the Indiana 
miners.— Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

—The Hendrie & Bolthoff Manufacturing Company sues the widow of the 
late Col. J. H. Platt of Denver to recover $2y,618 and interest claimed to 
have been due from Platt, alleging that at the time he purchased the goods 
for which payment is demanded Col. Platt was insolvent and knew it, but 
used money in paying premiums which should have gone to his creditors, 


—It is understood that the standard form of policy for liability insurance 
has been side-tracked by the refusal of the London Guarantee and Accident 
and the Fidelity and Casualty to begin its use on the first of October next. 
Manager Masters of the London Guarantee does not wish to enter an agree- 
ment simply for the use of one form of policy, but desires an agreement which 
will also cover a tariff of rates, 

—A number of months ago the City Trust, Safe Deposit and Surety Com- 
pany of Philadelphia obtained an order in the New York Supreme Court to 
have an examination made as to its solvency, and on August 2 the order was 
signed and ex-Judge Truax appointed referee to take testimony as to the 
company’s solvency. The orderand examination was asked for to give the 
company the right and standing to act as surety under the code. Referee 
Truax filed his report with the court last week, stating that the company is 
perfectly solvent. 

—A. W. Masters, general manager of the United States branch of the 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, after conferring with the directors 
of the company, is of the opinion that the only practical reform in employers’ 
liability insurance lies in the adoption of a tariff of rates in connection with 
the standard form of policy, and declines to co-operate on the basis of the 
standard policy alone. As he views the adoption of the standard form with- 
out an attendant rate scale as an experiment, he feels that he would not be 
justified in going to the large expense necessary to make such a test. Mr. 
Masters expresses his willingness to join a compact—on the basis he suggests 
—between the companies represented at the recent meeting in New York, 

—The Traders and Travelers Accident Company of New York has just 
issued a new ‘‘ Combination policy,” providing a maximum death benefit of 
$10,000, and a maximum weekly indemnity of $50 per week. The maximum 


benefits cover injuries sustained ‘‘ while riding asa passenger in any passenger 
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conveyance using steam, cable or electricity as a motive power.” The cost of 
this policy is $5 per quarter, and a policy fee of $3. payable but once. Two 
or more quarterly payments may be made in advance if desired. The Traders 
and Travelers shows its progressive spirit in thus keeping up with the newest 
ideas in accident insurance. The company insures only preferred or selected 
risks and thereby keeps its losses down to the minimum. Thos. E. Sloan is 
president of the company ; Henry B. Slaven, vice-president ; Henry Spratley, 
treasurer; H. N. Fraser, secretary, and Abel Crook, counsel. Mr. Fraser has 
had a long experience in the accident insurance field, and the management of 
the company is thoroughly intelligent. 


—The following reply is given by an English paper to the question, 
‘* What is the highest claim ever paid in Great Britain under the Employers’ 
Liability Act?’ Six hundred pounds, which sum was recovered last year in 
the second division of the Court of Session in Scotland by the family of a 
dock laborer from a shipping company in consequence of the laborer having 
been killed by the fall of part of the ship's tackle. In November, 1893, the 
widow of a coal-trimmer recovered £350 for herself and £175 for her chil- 
dren, or a total of £525, in consequence of her husband having been killed 
by an explosion of gas in the coal bunkers of a ship. In England, in 1892, 
there were 186 claims ; the compensation asked was £26,898, and the amount 
awarded was £8230; in 1893 there were 250 claims for a total of £ 37,008, 
the amount awarded being £9418 ; in 1894 the claims were 230 for £33.206, 
and the amount awarded was £11,343. All these cases were dealt with in 
county courts. In Scotland (from 1888 to 1894) the total amount claimed 
was £235,985 10s. gd., of which £6705 2s. was awarded. In Ireland the 
total amount claimed was £15,476 I9s., of which £ 2561 7s. 6d. was awarded. 
On the continent much larger awards have been made in single cases. The 
Charenton collision, 1881, cost the Paris and Lyons Railway ¥80,000. The 
Western Company paid over £90.000 compensation for the Clichy-Levallois 
disaster, and for the memorable accident between Mont Parnasse and Ver- 
sailles, in 1842, the compensation given amounted to over £125,000. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Tue following were in attendance at the annual meeting of the Nationa 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, held last week at Mackinac Island, 
in addition to the delegates named in THE SPECTATOR of last week: Ex- 
Superintendent Ellerbe of Missouri ; ex-Superintendent Reinmund of Ohio; 
W. C, Mayberry and Stewart Marks, respectively managing director and sec- 
retary of the Standard Life and Accident; Willard Merrill, vice-president, 
and C. A. Loveland, actuary, of the Northwestern Mutual Life; Stewart 
Brown ot the New York Life ; C. A. Capwell, secretary of the Northwestern 
Masonic Aid, and W. IH. Buckley, Superintendent Pierce’s private secretary. 
The insurance press was represented, and several delegates were accompanied 
by their wives. 

After the welcome given by Commissioner Giddings and Commissioner 
Linehan’s response thereto, the president read his address, which was pub- 
lished last week in THE SPECTATOR. This was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. Waddill, Fricke and Whiting. A committee, comprising 
Messrs. Pierce, Merrill, Giddings, Wills and Anthony, was appbdinted to 
nominate new officers and select the place for next year’s meeting. Mr. 
Fricke’s suggestion of Milwaukee as the place was referred to the committee. 
Then adjournment was taken in order to accompany Mr, and Mrs. Giddings 
on a sail around the island. In the evening the ladies were granted the 
privileges of the floor, and the committee on president’s address reported, 
apportioning the topics thus : 

To the committee on laws and legislation, the matter of fire marshal and 
taxes on premiums; to the committee on unauthorized insurance, the matter 
of wildcat and Lloyds insurance companies ; to the committee on blanks, fire, 
assessment and fraternal blanks ; to the committee on miscellaneous business, 
additional duties and salary of secretary. 

Your committee suggests that in view of the peculiar condition obtaining 
in relation to employers’ liability and credit insurance, that a special commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the chair to whom shall be referred that portion 
of the address treating of such insurance. 


On Mr. Harvey’s motion a standing committee was created, to be styled 
‘*the committee on reserves for insurance companies other than life,”’ and 
Messrs. Harvey, Vanderpoel, Brinkerhoff, Whiting and McCulloch were 
appointed as its members, This was doubtless the most important action of 
the convention, for this committee will have under its consideration the 
question of the proper reserve to be laid aside by companies to meet claims 
under liability insurance policies. D. P. Fackler then read a paper (see 
below), which was referred to the committee on rates and mortality. Mr. 
Fricke presented a plan for disseminating through the secretary to all the 
Insurance Departments the results of examinations, decisions and findings of 
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each Commissioner, the secretary to receive for this service a fee of $50 per 
annum from each State. This was referred to the committee on miscellane- 
ous matters. Mr. Fricke then introduceda resolution suggesting a conference 
between the chairmen of the insurance law revision commissions of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin, with a view to the production of unifotm- 
ity in the laws. Referred to the committee on laws and legislation, Aug. F. 
Harvey then read a paper (see below), which was referred to the committee 
on laws and legislation. After thanking Mr. and Mrs, Giddings for the 
enjoyable excursion, the committee adjourned until the next morning. 

On Wednesday, after a brief address by Superintendent Hahn, Mr. Whit- 
ing reported for the committee on life blanks, No important changes were 
recommended in the arrangement of questions, except in that of deductions 
from outstanding and deferred premiums. Messrs. Harvey and Merrill made 
a strong fight to substitute the word ‘‘ loading” for the words ‘‘ cost of collec- 
tion.” After a stirring debate the committee’s report was adopted. The 
slight changes recommended in the accident blank were adopted. Philadel- 
phia was chosen as the meeting place for next year, and these officers were 
elected, on the report of the committee: President, Wm. M. Hahn, Ohio; 
vice-president, John R. Waddill, Missouri; secretary, F. L. Cutting, Massa- 
chusetts. Executive committee—B. K. Durfee, Illinois, chairman; H. F. 
Duncan, Kentucky; T. F. Giddings, Michigan; Jas. H. Lambert, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wm. A, Fricke, Wisconsin. 

The committee on laws and legislation reported this resolution : 


2esolved, That the Commissioners of the States be requested by this con- 
vention to arrange a joint meeting to agree if possible upon a uniform code of 
insurance laws for all the States. 


No decision was arrived at in regard to the question of enlarging the duties 
of and compensating the secretary. The committee on blanks was requested 
to furnish a balance-sheet form for fire and marine companies at the next 
meeting. Mr. Duncan reported for the committee on unauthorized insurance 
that it had carefully considered that portion of the president’s address bearing 
on this subject, and in its opinion ‘‘ the best course to be pursued is concerted 
action on the part of all States in securing the enactment of a law making it 
unlawful for a company to engage in business in other than its home State, 
without first complying with the laws of the other State or States in which it 
proposes to do business.” The committee also recommended ‘that the 
respective departments require companies of their States to report separately 
in their annual statements the amount of business done in each State in which 
they are unauthorized, and also the contingent liability of policyholders in 
such States.” This report was adopted. 

Mr, Whiting offered the following resolution, which will be of considerable 
interest to the life companies : 

Whereas, The expense of obtaining new business in life insurance leaves 
an insufficient margin of premium on hand at the end of the first year to 
cover the necessary reserve, thereby entailing a loss upon old members, and 


whereas the practice of taking notes in part payment of first year’s premiums 
aggrevates the admitted evil and is in the nature of a rebate and a premium 
in lapsing ; 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several insurance departments to 
use their best efforts to secure legislation excluding from assets notes taken in 
lieu of cash on first year’s premiums other than on paid-up insurance and 
annuities. 


This was referred to the committee on assets for consideration at the text 


meeting. 
The committee on mortality and interest reported thus : 


Your committee heartily approves of the expressions contained in the presi- 
dent’s report recommending that surrender values should follow upon the 
lapsing of life policies, without the unnecessary formality of making a sur- 
render, which by omission frequently defeats the rights of policyholders ; that 
in regard to infantile insurance further agitation of the subject by legislatures 
is not calculated to be of any public benefit ; that the present limitations of 
amount and otherwise made by the companies are sufficient to restrain mem- 
bers from crime. Infantile insurance has been recognized as one of the per- 
manent institutions of the country, and as practiced under the laws now exist- 
ing in most of the States is of great advantage to the working classes. No 
further amendment to those laws which would be of benefit at present occurs 


to your committee. 
° ‘ . . 

The convention voted in favor of the creation of the office of fire marshal in 
all of the States. 

The committee on reserve of miscellaneous companies, recognizing the 
importance of the subject, reported thus : 

Your committee on reserve for companies other than life, fire and marine, 
reports that it has had an inconclusive session, except to the extent that the 


committee asks for authority to sit during the recess of this convention, to 
correspond with the casualty and surety companies for the purpose of obtain- 
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ing statistics of the experience of the companies and report to this convention 
at its next session the result of such action by the committee. 


Adopted. 

This committee has already heard Col. Ellerbe of the Union Casualty and 
Surety and Messrs, Maybury and Marks of the Standard Life and Accident, 
and will hear other authorities on the subject of liability reserves before rend- 
ering a report. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted which provided that all 
ex-presidents of the convention should be honorary members, and allowing 
the election of any supervising insurance official as an honorary member. 
Hon, Wm. Fitzgerald of Canada was thereupon elected. The publication of 
the proceedings by the secretary was authorized. Votes of thanks were ten- 
dered the retiring officers, and the iasurance press was thanked in advance for 
reporting the proceedings. The convention then adjourned. 

It is understood that a handsome testimonial is in preparation for ex-Presi- 
dent Durfee. One of the most noticeable features of this session of the con- 
vention was its strict attention to business and its enthusiasm in that direction. 

David Parks Fackler, actuary, of New York handled the question ‘‘ Upon 
what assumptions as to interest and mortality should State valuations be 
based ?” His paper reads as follows: 


For many years past the life insurance world has been agitated from time 
to time by propositions to reduce the rate of interest for State valuations to 
three per cent. It has been argued that as the average rate of interest realized 
by life insurance companies has been falling for many years, it is likely to go 
as low as three per cent during the continuance of existing policies, and there- 
fore that is the only safe basis, This assumes that if the rate is tending down- 
wards there can be no safety except in assuming from the present time the 
lowest rate that may exist during the entire term under consideration, no mat- 
ter how high thé present rate of interest may be. 

The moment attention is called to this suppressed premise, the argument is 
seen to be fallacious ; for, if the present rate of interest be something like 
double what may be expected a generation hence, it is clear that the surplus 
accruing from the present rates, as long as they are higher than that used in 
valuations, may entirely offset the deficiency of interest that would occur in 
case the rate earned should fall below that now assumed in making 
valuations, 

Though a possible decline in the rate of interest is a very serious matter, 
and requires proper precaution, a full consideration of the subject in all its 
bearings will show that the danger is more fancied than real—even granting 
that the assumed decline will take place. 

The decline of interest rates in the United States has been only about one 
per cent in the last twenty years, and the lower the rate the more slowly it 
has decreased. European experience shows that interest rises and falls from 
time to time, but that the rate safely obtainable by all, who will take proper 
steps to obtain good returns, does not fall appreciably, if at all, below four 
per cent, 

‘Two hundred years ago in Holland, where much wealth had accumulated 
and the government was stable, the rate of interest on mortgages was only 
three or four per cent, while on many other investments six per cent could be 
obtained. (See Assurance Magazine, July, 1860, page 69.) Since then the 
rates on mortgages in Holland have risen very much higher at times, and have 
now fallen again to an average of about four per cent, though five per cent is 
sometimes paid. In England, 200 years ago, the actual rate fluctuated on 
account of civil war, but six per cent appears to have been the usual rate, as 
in 1690 a bill was introduced in Parliament to reduce the rate ‘* from six per 
cent to four per cent,” which failed, as did several similar ones later. 

During the last forty years the rate has scarcely changed at all in England, 
in proof of which may be cited an instructive passage from an address by the 
distinguished actuary, Samuel Brown, president of the institute, delivered in 
July, 1858. Hesaid: ‘* Someof the old companies not having yet considered 
the new investments which late years have opened up, are still realizing only 
three and one-half per cent, while others of equal standing have, by attention 
to this business, secured four and one-half per cent. Probably four per cent 
is very near the average for all companies.” He then.named several of the 
largest companies, and proved that they were averaging from four and one- 
quarter to four and one-half per cent on all their funds (see Assurance 
Magazine, April. 1858, pages 243-253), and recent reports show that the inter- 
est earnings ot these very companies have fallen off only about one-fourth of 
one per cent in the last thirty-five years, 

It is true that some English companies base their reserves on very low rates 
of interest, but they do so confessedly, not because they consider it would be 
unsafe to assume higher rates, but because they wish to be sure of being able 
to make large dividends after policies have been in existence many years. 
This fact is well known to all actuaries acquained with English life insurance, 
and instead of being proof that these companies expect the rate of interest to 
fall as low as their assumptions, it really proves that they expect the rate of 
interest to remain from one per cent to one and one-half per cent above what 
they have assumed ; and English actuaries have all agreed that even in Eng- 
land, where interest ought to be somewhat lower than here, four per cent is a 
fair basis to employ as a test of solvency. 

In order to determine the effects of a decline in interest fully and fairly, 
calculations have been made on the assumption that interest will decline one- 
half of one per cent every ten years, and ultimately become as low as two per 
per cent, a much lower rate than even alarmists have predicted ; and the 
results show that the premiums now charged are adequate to meet the very 
unlikely contingencies just mentioned, together with a high rate of mortality, 
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Net annual premium for whole-life insurance of $1000, assuming that inter- 
est during the next ten years will be four and one-half per cent, and will 
thereafter decline one-half of one per cent every ten years until it becomes 
two per cent: 








| Net Premium Per Cent of 
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This comparison shows that, besides providing for expenses, the premiums 
usually charged by companies are fully sufficient to pay the death claims, even 
if they should be as heavy as by the old actuaries’ table, and if interest should 


decline to two per cent. As the reserves must come out of the premiums, it 
follows that if the present premiums will be sufficient, they will provide what- 
ever reserve may be necessary under the very unfavorable conditions assumed 
above. ‘ 

If it is ever decided to be necessary to replace the present valuation tables 
by new ones based on a lower rate of interest, common sense dictates that the 
table of mortality employed in such calculations should be one more nearly 
corresponding to the actual experience of companies than that now employed, 
which is from twenty to twenty-five per cent higher than the actual experience 
of American companies. No regular company has ever been rendered insol- 
vent by a high rate of mortality ; and though the assumptions in State valua- 
tions should be conservative, they should not be excessive. The American 
Table of Mortality has a death rate ten per cent higher than that actually 
experienced by companies generally; it is the one on which most companies 
have based their premiums, and would be both safe and conservative as the 
mortality basis for State valuations, If it should ever be thought necessary to 
change the assumed rate of interest to three and a half per cent, the reserves 
by the American Table would be only about three per cent higher than on the 
present basis, and all the companies would probably be able to change not 
only the new policies, but the old policies, to the new standard in the course 
of one or two years, for they all hold undivided surplus amounting to more 
than that. 

If it should be thought desirable to change to a three per cent standard, the 
reserves on the American Table would be only about nine per cent larger 
than those by the Actuaries’ Four PerCent Table. If the change were de- 
ferred till 1910 or 1920, it would give thefcompanies very little inconvenience— 
even if made to apply retroactively to all policies issued in the year Ig00 and 
thereafter—provided they were given five years in which to make the change, 
for the margins of the premiums are sufficient to enable the companies to 
increase their reserves two per cent each year without much inconvenience, 
and in that way a total increase of ten per cent could be made in five years, 

It may be asked by some, why not change to the American three and one- 
half per cent standard at this time, if, as admitted, the difference will be so 
slight? There are several answers to this: 

First. What is the use of making a change if it is confessedly so slight ? 

Secondly. The change would require the preparation of a vast number of 
official tables in place of those now in existence, involving an enormous 
amount of work. 

Thirdly. The necessity for any change at all is not yet demonstrated. 

Fourthly. The proper time to make a change for which there is no pressing 
need—if, indeed, any at all—is at the end of some decennial period, such as 
the year 1900 or 1910, which can ever afterward be easily remembered by all 
who have to make calculations connected therewith. 

Below is a table showing the difference between the reserves by the various 
standards for whole life policies of $1000, issued at the ages of 35 and 4o: 
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There are very great differences in the rates obtained by various companies, 
one company having steadily earned over six and a half per cent and another 
lately only about four and a half per cent. It is evident that some companies 
take much careand make special arrangements to obtain good rates of interest, 
while others do not trouble themselves to find borrowers and loan almost 
entirely on stocks and bonds which are easily investigated, and consequently 
yield a low rate of interest. To obtain good interest and also invest safely 
requires considerable industry and study on the part of the officers of com- 
panies. Those officials whose time is mostly engaged in pushing for new 
business, or who are so lethargic that they will not make the necessary exer- 
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tion, will be inclined to invest their funds in the readily saleable securities 
sought by banks and trust companies which give very small income. 

Eighteen out of twenty-seven companies are reported as earning from five 
to seven per cent interest during 1894; and why should these two-thirds be 
required to increase their reserve standard simply because the other one-third 
appear to be unable or unwilling to take the necessary steps to obtain as good 
an interest income as the other two-thirds? There isa fable telling how a 
fox, which had lost its tail, tried to persuade the other foxes to have their tails 
cut off, but they saw no reason to do so, There might be some propriety in 
requiring that if any company’s interest earnings for the last five years shall 
have averaged less than four and one-half per cent, such company should base 
its reserve on a rate of interest at least three quarters of one per cent less than 
that average. Thus, if a company’s average interest earning during the last 
five years has been only four and one-half per cent, it might quite equitably 
be required to hold a reserve computed on a three and one-half per cent basis. 

If our giant companies would only give up pushing for new business and 
devote their efforts to making the best investment of their already immense 
assets by establishing financial agencies throughout the West, where money is 
in demand, they could safely and largely increase their interest earnings to 
the great benefit not only of their policyholders, but the entire country, and 
particularly the West. 

Let us not have Procrustean legislation compelling two-thirds of the com- 
panies to raise their standard of reserve because the officers of the other third 
have shown themselves unable to obtain satisfactory rates of interest. If any 
change be made at this time, it should be by a general law providing that in 
case the average rate of interest earned by any company for the last five years 
shall have fallen below four and one-half per cent, its reserve shall be based 
on a rate of interest at least three-quarters of one per cent below the average 
rate earned. Such a law would tend to make all the companies give as much 
attention to investments as they now give to getting new business, and would 
work no injustice to the great majority of companies, which are now realizing 
over five per cent on their investments. It would be the height of injustice 
and absurdity to enact that Company A, which is realizing six per cent on its 
investments, shall make its reserves on a three per cent basis because Com- 
pany B will not take sufficient care, and gets only a little over four per cent. 

This question of the rate of interest employed in governmental life insur- 
ance valuations is one of great importance to the public at large. If the 
action taken is such as to compel the companies to raise their premiums on 
new business, the result will be that the same amount of money will purchase 
less insurance than formerly ; and though a continuance of the present market 
rates of interest would then probably lead to larger dividends (if expenses 
were kept down), the tendency, nevertheless, will be to give the public less 
insurance for the same amount of money, while the already enormous funds 
of our companies will increase more rapidly than ever. 

It must be borne in mind—as the title of this article indicates—that we are 
discussing what rate of interest is proper for governmental valuations, which 
is an entirely distinct question from what my be proper for one or more par- 
ticular companies in their own calculations. 

Probably all here present will agree that government should not meddle 
with business of private matters any further than is evidently and unques- 
tionably necessary ; and as long as there can be, and there is, any reasonable 
difference of opinion among persons qualitied to judge in such matters, no 
action should be taken by theState. Changes in life insurance laws affecting 
such vast interests during such long periods of time should not be made with- 
out an almost unanimous consensus of opinion, For in such matters steps 
once taken cannot well be retraced, even though future experience should 
show them to have been unnecessary. 

This agitation for a lower rate of interest in State valuations was begun 
some time ago, and we are prone to yield to a persevering minority. So as I 
believe the weight of argument is all against such action at the present time, 
I would most earnestly urge that we do not concede to mere persistence what 
is clearly not demanded by reason. 


Aug. F. Harvey, actuary of the Missouri Insurance Department, read a 
paper entitled ‘‘ State supervision once more,” from which we extract the 
following : 


Mr. President—When in response to the request you did me the honor to 
make that I should prepare a paper for this convention, I replied that I would 
say something more about State supervision, it was because of the impression 
that at the last session some salient point in approval of the system had been 
overlooked. But upon reviewing the paper alluded to, I am egoistic enough 
to say I do not see how it can be improved—by addition. That self-satisfac- 
tion does not, however, mean that there is nothing left to say. There is 
something to say—in subtraction, and no better time to say it than now. 

* * * * 
[Mr. Harvey here qualifies some former remarks and then says :] 


During nearly every one of the twenty-five sessions of this convention, 
strong recommendations have been made in behalf of uniformity of legislation, 
or for the repeal of laws which by their ambiguity, or in their easily discernible 
loopholes for rascality have made regulation and supervision obnoxious, Yet, 
for the most part, the recommendations of this body ended the agitation. 
With few exceptions, the members have not enforced upon the attention of 
their legislatures the wisdom of the convention. Some have plead want of 
preparation ; some have had to fight shy of arousing antagonism ; some whose 
terms of office were drawing to a close, and knowing they would not be their 
own successors, lost all interest. The result has been that we are further off 
from uniformity than ever. There is to-day more dissimilarity, more ambig- 


uity, more invitations to wrong-doing than existed a score of years ago. 
Legislators, finding no sympathy, no active or concerted interest between 
supervising officers to secure uniformity of law, have taken connsel of their 
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own conceits, and have made bad matters worse. As for instance, the law in 
Missouri, which declares that misrepresentation in a life insurance application 
shall not be held a defense unless the particular matter misrepresented shall 
have contributed to the event insured against. Witness also the limitations 
as well as liberties prescribed for assessment insurance. The diversity is so 
great that it is impossible for an assessment company to get admission into 
more than three or four States, if so many, without ingenious quibbling or 
concealments on their part, or unwise leniency on the part of insurance 
departments. Put in evidence also the dangerous exemption from supervision 
of the fraternal organizations, taking advantage of which ignorance and piracy 
are bleeding the people to death. Witness also the statutes under which the 
multifarious and nefarious brood of Lloyds partnerships have come into being. 
* * * * 

We havea skeleton, well framed, with well fitted parts, in the law which 
was proposed in this convention in 1871. It is only needed that amendments 
be made to cover the kinds of insurance that have come into vogue since the 
famous assembly of that year, and then push it to enactment. 

Conspicuous among the failures of legislation following the timidity which 
has characterized the insurance departments in efforts to procure the required 
enactments, is the neglect to overhaul the clauses of law defining the reinsur- 
ance reserve, or liability for the unexpired periods of contracts in force, issued 
by insurance companies other than life. There is not to-day more than about 
one person in a thousand, if that many, having practical knowledge of the 
conditions and methods of insurance operations, who will claim that the arbi- 
trary reservation of fifty per cent of the premiums writien is anything but a 
rule of thumb, blunderingly and unreasonably kept in use ever since the dark 
ages, when the way to solve a problem was to guess at twice the amount and 
divide by two. Twenty odd years ago the question was of interest to fire 
insurance managers only. Now the name of other insurance fields is legion. 
It has been shown in this convention—at least the contention has never been 
contradicted, that a net premium, or probable loss reserve, for fire insurance 
companies, will protect the policyholders in every case where the premium 
receivable is adequate for the risk ; and disclose every tendency to disaster 
through the receipts of an insufficient price for the goods sold, materially 
sooner than the mere waste of surplus, or the depletion of capital. It is an 
unerring index to the future—while a fifty per cent or fro rata reserve is not 
and never can be. Thesame conclusion was reached as to Fidelity insurance. 
An investigation of Plate Glass results gave evidence in the same direction. 
Every officer of a Surety company knows that such a rule is an absurdity in 
the business of issuing court and contractors’ bonds. How it will work in 
Employers’ Liability insurance has not yet been determined, but it is safe to 
say that some other method of finding the reserve—one having a basis in 
reason will have to be adopted before that business can be put on a foundation 
of equity as well as safety. Here is the place and now the necessity for ener- 
getic interference by the heads of departments. If this convention—this 
session of it—will without delay, put on foot the legislation which will bring 
order out of the chaos surrounding the companies, it will doa wholesome 
piece of work. It is a job that no known legislature has the wisdom to tackle 
without expert advice ; and that advice must be, to be effective, a combination 
of the knowledge of company managers with that of the insurance departments, 
derived from the experience of both. 

The experience of the past year has convinced me that there is great danger of 
going too far in the matter of the demands for public information, in the blanks 
for annual statements. Just twenty years ago the convention was unanimous 
in the opinion that asking companies for the detail of their commission 
accounts on new and renewal business, and for the items of petty expense 
account, and for some other matters that concerned only the office economy, 
was going too far. It was considered that having the balance sheet form of 
statement, the possession of assets could readily be traced, and if the account 
of liabilities showed the company to be solvent, all was disclosed that was 
really necessary for the public to know. In the matter of the tentative life 
blank of iast year, I did surrender my judgment in this matter, for the sake 
of the experiment. Now I propose to recall that surrender—because under 
the lively, and in many cases the unfair competition between companies, the 
only use which has been made of the detail, has been as the wielding of a club 
to knock the rival down. The public care nothing for it, and the patrons of 
the companies do not ask questions that are not always readily and honestly 
answered by their company managers. I do not beileve that there is an old 
line life insurance company in the world to-day that is not managed with an 
honest intention of doing the best possible for its policyholders, and to hamper 
their managers by an itemized catechism concerning non-essentials is going a 
peg or two too far for fair treatment. 

The success of the blank prepared last year for the casualty companies, in 
its general scope, and barring the crudeness of some of its items, warrants 
now the assertion that the form may be extended in its applicution, and fire 
insurance statements be made more intelligible under the balance sheet method, 
The blank for assessment companies was an experiment at the beginning. Its 
further use in its present form will only prolong the bad habit of presenting a 
good deal of mischievous, unmeaning and misleading information about the 
standing of companies of that class. 

* * * * 

It (the Missouri Insurance Department) came ‘to the conclusion about a 
dozen years ago that there are only five cases in which the Superintendent 
ought to go beyond his State lines to inflict the cost of an examination upon 
a corporation doing business in his State. These cases are: 1st. When the 
company discloses a hazardous condition of affairs, and is not or cannot be 
satisfactorily examined by the insurance department of its own State. 
2d. When a company in a State where there is no supervision is appar- 
ently out of line, and upon advice from the department refuses or is unable 
to apply the remedy promptly. 3d, When in a company’s statement it is 
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obvious that facts and figures have been manipulated to suit the occasion, and 
an application to the home State authorities would cause dangerous delay. 
4th. When a Commissioner or Superintendent, for reasons sufficient to him- 
self, invites a brother supervisor to join him in an examination of companies 
of his own State; and 5th. When a company, of its own motion, demands or 
requests an examination of its affairs. Preserving the laws relating to exami- 
nations as they are, but exercising the authority granted as the exercise may 
come within one of the foregoing cases, or only upon an extraordinary occa- 
sion when the need of rapid action is manifest ; in the meantime keeping an 
eagle’s eye on the companies in his own‘ commonwealth, each supervising 
officer will do very much towards ridding the system of a practice which is not 
commendable—even if it is legal. 

In another matter I deen: there is opportunity for fair criticism of the man- 
ner of this convention. It is all very well for the members once in a while to 
get away from 

‘* The crowd, the hum, the shock of men,” 


and ina quiet corner renew personal acquaintanceship, and meet the new 
recruits, but after all it does not savor of earnest business in so important a 
business interest as that which is committed to their charge. It is submitted 
that we ought to meet every year in some place where insurance companies 
and insurance men most do congregate—-Boston, New York or Philadelphia, 
for instance. Meeting in such a place, would, in my judgment, largely 
increase the attendance and be productive of valuable results, which have not, 
under the nomadic system which has so long prevailed, been attained and are 
not attainable. 

There was sore temptation last year to discuss the question of national 
supervision. The temptation was resisted then and will be now, as far as 
argument goes. The time to consider supervision by the Federal government 
will be when Federal government is dead—when for it is substituted an auto- 
cratic imperialism—and nosooner. Meantime the autonomy of the individual 
States will never be taken away from them, except by the authority which 
granted it, and until then the Supreme Court of the United States will see to 
it, in every new case, as it has in all past cases, that the powers granted by 
the constitution to the Federal government shall not be enlarged, no more 
than the rights-reserved to the States shall be either reduced or overreached. 
That is all that the American patriot expects or demands. 





Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


WE presented in THE SpecTATOR of last week the programme of the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest, which opened yesterday at Chicago and continues through this 
morning, and publish below copious extracts from some of the papers read 
there. We regret that our space limitation will not permit us to give all of 


the papers in full. 
C. C. Hine’s paper on ‘‘ The moral hazard of official position” was (in 


part) as follows : 


The moral hazard of official position is a title sufficiently undefined and 
obscure, perhaps, to be misunderstood. It is not my purpose, however, to 
utter dark sayings nor to open my mouth in parables, but to review some of 
the peculiarities developed, not by men as men, but by officers as officers of 
railroad and insurance companies, banks and other corporations, that have 
from time to time come under my observation. It is trite to say that boards 
of trustees and directors have done, and will probably always do, things that 
not one of their members in his individual capacity woulddo. There appears 
to be a somewhat confused notion involved in divided or corporate responsi- 
bility ; a notion that the individual is not accountable to God, his own con- 
science, or any other tribunal for what the officer does ; that the official is not 
blameworthy when he does things from which the individual would shrink. 
Asif there were any real quality in the life and actsof aman. As if the 
official could do evil and the man be blameless, or do well and the man 
receive no praise. Judge Kent, the well-known jurist, understood this. A 
man was tried before him for burglary, and the evidence showed that his 
burglary consisted in cutting a hole through a tent in which several persons 
were sleeping, and then projecting his head and arm through the hole and 
abstracting various articles of value, It was claimed by his ingenious counsel 
that, inasmuch as he did not actually enter the tent with his whole body, he 
had not committed the offense, and must, therefore, be discharged. Where- 
upon Judge Kent told the jury that if they were not satisfied that the whole 
man was involved in the crime, they might bring in a verdict of guilty against 
so much of him as was thus involved. The jury, after a brief consultation, 
found the right arm, the right shoulder and the head of the prisoner guilty of 
the offense of burglary. The judge sentenced the right arm, the right shoul- 
der and head to imprisonment with hard labor in the State prison for two 
years, remarking, as to the rest of his body he might do with it what he 
pleased. You cannot separate your personal life from your official duty. 

* * # * 


Sometimes, however, a man is led to see himself as others see him, and to 
make a spasmodic confession of his error. I have been told of a private con- 
ference meeting in the New York board rooms a good while ago, where cer- 
tain measures of reform were under discussion, and the impediments were 
said to be the persistence of companies in writing thus and so; the which, 
if it could be overcome, would work immense benefits. A prominent presi- 
dent who had undergone a change of heart, and was now desirous of securing 
the proposed reform, advocated it earnestly, but confessed that his former 
practice did not tally with his present attitude. He admitted that he had 
heretofore written in the objectionable manner. After the conference 
adjourned a friend asked him ‘‘ Why did you doso?” He hesitated a moment 
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and then blurted out, ‘* Because I was a blank idiot!”’ Now, that man was 
not an idiot. He was and is one of the most intelligent of officers ; an oblig- 
ing neighbor ; a genial gentleman and a steadfast friend. Personally he was 
and is everything that one could desire, but he had been afflicted with a sort 
of official dereliction ; he had yielded to an executive ambition to accomplish 
things by the use of means at which his sense of personal honor rebelled. 

* * * * 


That official position begets cowardice as well as bad faith, recklessness and 
the other things mentioned, would seem to be amply proved by the recent 
occurrences on the Pacific coast. Instead of a California insurance business, 
let us assume that it is your mercantile business, Your name is Macy in New 
York or Cooper & Seigel in Chicago ; or Claflin there, or Field & Lieter here, 
and your clerks undertake to sell off your goods at half price and less, and to 
smash your business and demoralize your customers and run things to ruin 
generally by the most outrageous and idiotic malpractices. How far do you 
suppose they would get? Well, I can tell you. They would get as far as the 
door in a mighty rapid procession with a big boot close behind them! But 
turn the individual merchant, dependent for success on business intelligence 
and adhesion to sound mercantile principles and practices, into the president 
of acorporation with a $20,000 salary and what would he do? Why, he 
would draw his pay as regularly as the month came around, and perhaps he 
would attend a meeting of the P. I. U., or the W. U., and go home and tell 
his people what an unconscionable lot of rascals and fools he had been asso- 
ciated with, and the dance of death would go merrily on, and he would sit 
and gawp at the situation as helpless and as idiotic as the other fellows. 

The story that comes fresh from the West of a prominent manager who put 
six agencies in a single city and gave each agent the authority to write $5000 
on each business risk he could secure, raiding the business of the other com- 
panies and scooping heavy loads of what they formerly covered, and then 
securing reinsurance of his excess lines from the managers of the companies 
he had so raided on the very business he had taken away from them, is so gro- 
tesque and monstrous that it could not be believed did not other current ex peri- 
ences debar us from disbelieving anything! The person who in a community 
would do things the equivalent of those done with impunity by the same man 
in official position would be ostracized, and justly so; he would be shunned 
as dishonorable and untrustworthy. 

If any of you have observed the rebate war in life insurance and have fol- 
lowed it along to the letter of Superintendent Merrill of Massachusetts, sent 
out on the fourth of this month, to the presidents of all the life companies, 
you must have wondered that there should exist even a seeming necessity for 
that gentleman to invite and exhort the presidents of those companies to 
co-operate, through a committee or otherwise, to do a thing which was and is 
within their power to do simply by speaking the word. Commissioner Mer- 
rill says: ‘‘Several of the companies are making earnest efforts to compel 
their representatives to maintain the law; others apparently are making no 
such effort. If we could have on the part of the companies which really 
desire to have these statutes respected, action so heroic as to impress the sin- 
cerity of the movement upon every life insurance agent, there is reason to 
believe that the desired end might be reached.” This is diplomatic language ; 
a plain citizen not understanding the methods and not influenced by the 
results would simply say to his employe, ‘See here, young man, you have 
been stealing from, or have been defrauding, other parties, or have been deal- 
ing in false faith with them for my alleged benefit! You stop that or I will 
kick you out quicker than lightning!” That would be a coarse, vulgar way 
of putting it, but there is probably not a man in the land who thinks he under- 
stands the situation who has the slightest doubt that the whole matter is as 
completely in the hands of the life officials as the suppositious case would be 
in the hands of the plain citizen mentioned. Why don’t the life officers stop 
this scandal? Why didn’t the fire officers stop the California scandal. Each 
one will deny his own culpability and lay the blame on the other comp@ny ! 
Oh ! the wicked things that are done by that monster of iniquity, that conflu- 
ence of all malpractices, the other company ! 


*” * * * 


In The Review of Reviews for this month, a merchant of New York, who 
is a director in a prominent fire insurance company there, has an article on the 
‘*Careless construction and willful destruction of buildings,” in which he 
says: ‘! Managers of insurance companies pretend to be too busy to devote 
time to an investigation and the prosecution of criminals, When claims are pre- 
sented which they have reason to suspect as fraudulent, they are too eager to 
buy them, especially when it is difficult to obtain sufficient evidence of fraud, 
and holders are willing to accept a nominal sum, Underwriters should 
remember that by following this course they not only compound a felony, but 
encourage arson.” And he illustrates his point by telling of ‘* a manufacturer 
who had a fire loss of $30,000 and intended to claim no more, although he 
was insured for a greater amount, but before he could notify the companies 
an adjuster called and offered to pay him $40,000 for the loss if he would 
agree to swear to anything the adjuster proposed. The contract was made, 
the adjuster claimed and received $80,000, and after spending about $10,000 
in bribing agents of the insurance companies, he made a profit of $30,000, 
Swindles of such magnitude do not often occur, but it is no secret that losses 
of underwriters are increased by rascally collusion between adjusters for the 
insured and their own employes,” and this outspoken gentleman concludes by 
saying that more care should be exercised in adjusting doubtful claims, and 
insurers should be prohibited by law as they now are in Germany from paying 
a suspicious fire loss until a judicial examination has taken place. Please to 
understand that not a word of this recital is my own ; it was written out and 
published, as stated, by a New York merchant who is a fire insurance director 
and takes an active interest in the business of his company. Of course, the 
adjuster that he mentioned was an adjuster for the insured—but the adjusters 
that he bribed were not! However, this little transaction was away in the 
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East among the effete and corrupt people who dwell there, and no one says 
that there are adjusters in the West who ever received and kept presents from 
parties with whom they had made settlements. Perhaps, however, I may 
come a little closer home in my next illustration. A special agent found a 
local agent practicing the old fraud of issuing big policigs on mills and report- 
ing them as small policies on dwellings. In this way the loca! had done the 
company out of $400 or $500. He had also played the same game with his 
other companies, who for some time had been much pleased with the number 
of little snug dwelling risks that had been sent them! This special said to 
the local, ‘* You make this thing right with us and I will say nothing about it,” 
and the local took the premiums that he had collected on the policies of the 
other companies that he was defrauding, and ‘‘ made it right” with that 
special, and the special went away and said nothing! Later on another 
special got onto the fraud and promptly notified all the companies that were 
represented by that local. I do not know the names of either of those specials. 
I do not know whether both or either is a member of this association. The 
transactions were far enough West for them to belong here, and if the first 
mentioned should happen to be within the sound of my voice I recommend 
him to do one of two things; either to reform his deplorable habit of bad 
faith with his fellows, or else go and invest twenty-five cents in a bit of hemp, 
and put it where it will do the most good, 
& & te ” 


I heard of a party of men once, out on a loss case, who, when they discov- 
ered that one of their number carried a night shirt, laughed at him and called 
him a ‘‘dude!” I have no doubt they all wore night shirts at home, and men 
must have their fun, but trifling as the incident may be, I take the liberty of 
remarking that the man who carries with him on the road his habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness is likely to carry other things that belong to the same kit ; 
and as cleanliness is akin to godliness, and as godliness is profitable unto all 
things, I commend the clean linen with all that it implies. Other things being 
equal, the man with a clean shirt has an advantage over the man with a soiled 
one. 

Moral,—Wear clean linen and let it be emblematic of the interior man ; so 
shall the moral hazards of the official positions you may hold exercise the 
minimum of evil influence upon your lives. 


H. M. Blossom of St. Louis addressed the meeting on the theme, ‘‘ The 
passing of the agent.” His paper, somewhat briefed, was as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—There have been many interesting and 
instructive papers read before this association in the twenty-six years of its 
organized life, but so far as I know not more than once or twice has anything 
been asked for from the ranks. The generals, captains, lieutenants, counsel- 
ors, recorders, journalists, have each had ‘‘ uppermost seats at the feast,” but 
that ‘‘ numerous” individual at the base of the imposing superstructure which 
your association fittingly occupies has seldom been heard. 

I wish to say at the outset with all emphasis and all sincerity that I mean 
to abide with my topic. ‘‘ The passing of the agent” is a thing not wholly 
accomplished as yet, but it is ‘in process ;” and no word in this paper will 
be construed, without cruel injustice to the writer, as personal criticism of 
anybody or anything. And I am surely warranted in stating the facts as they 
exist—and as most obviously I would not otherwise consent to do—when it is 
considered that while some companies are, at least temporarily, committed to 
the movement which makes my theme timely, the larBer number are not ; and 
some of those who seem to be in limited concurrence with the movement 
declare themselves to have taken that action reluctantly and only in what they 
conceive to be a necessary self-defense. Moreover, this is in no way the 
plaint of a disgruntled agent, for it is due to everybody with whom I am now 
or ever have been officially connected that I should say in this place, as I 
must say anywhere, that I have had from my managers and their immediate 
representatives only the kindest personal and official consideration. Similarly, 
I have the pleasure of saying that so far as I know I am entitled to count all 
the managers and all the esteemed field men who come to St. Louis my 
friends, as I certainly am theirs, without any exception, and therefore it 
would be impossible for me ‘‘in these few remarks” to ‘* aught extenuate or 
set down aught in malice.” If the facts criticise, if the facts argue, if the 
facts cry out, if the facts point in the right way, that is their responsibility, 
not mine. I am not of the class of persons who openly, or in effect, declare 
that ‘if the facts do not fit my theories so much the worse for the facts.” 
Indeed, I am not a theorist at all. At this feast I have on my plate more 
facts than I can digest. 

* * * 

Twenty years ago a St. Louis agent went to an Eastern city to secure the 
representation of a company. He had with him the written indorsement of 
fifteen business men who were in the directory of the local company, of which 
he had formerly been secretary ; as also of the then Insurance Commissioner 
of the State, of the Governor ef the State, and of a number of the best known 
business firms of St. Louis—all testifying to his intelligence, responsibility, 
energy and high social and business standing. The executive committee of 
the company’s board of directors approved the appointment of the agent, 
which the president declined to finally consummate until after he had sent 
their secretary to St. Louis to see for himself and report. To the agent the 
president of the company said, in substance, this: ** Your recommendations 
are so positive and flattering that they probably ought to be enough for us, 
but we are conservative in such matters and prefer our usual methods. If, as 
he undoubtedly will, our secretary confirms our present view, the appointment 
will immediately follow. We shall not interfere materially with your manage- 
ment. If the confidence in you of your St. Louis friends is not wholly mis- 
placed, you, on the ground, can better judge of what we want and ought to 
have than we can at this distance. e shall trust you implicitly, and we 
know that you will represent us faithfully.” This, gentlemen, is not a fairy 
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tale, although in these days it may seem to some of you to have a deep tinge 
of romance. 
* » * * 

I name ‘‘ coinsurance,” at this day so widely declared to be a prerequisite 
in any system of equitable rating, as having formed the subject of a paper 
read before the St. Louis board by one of its members in 1883—an essay 
which included every point of argument or applicability that the literature of 
this provision has exhibited since ; and nothing of value has been added to it 
or subtracted from it in later years. The principle of ‘* non-intercourse,” 
now found to bea salutary necessity, had the same origin-; as did also the 
cognate principle for its enforcement. ‘‘ Schedule rating” in the same place 
and through the same agency, first formed into a coherent system and made 
of effective application. ‘* Improved construction” brought to its highest 
form of efficiency. The law for standard sprinkled risks so framed and 
applied as to command the unhesitating commendation of experts of largest 
knowledge and experience, and pronounced by them unequaled in thorough- 
ness, accuracy and adequacy. Regulations for electric lighting intelligently 
wrought out and approved by the best electricians and adopted by the electric 
light plants which will not turn on the current in manufactory, store or resi- 
dence until the owner has the board’s certificate for standard wiring and insu- 
lation—this branch of the board's inspection bureau presenting the unique 
condition of being in this way more than self-supporting. The rehabilitation 
of the fire department, long waited for and finally accomplished through influ- 
ences and growths of which the local agents were the source and sustenance ; 
so that now, whatever some oncoming peril may disclose of lack of wise over- 
sight in emergencies calling for instant and magnificent generalship, that city 
has at least a clean department, in which merit and not political pulls is the 
passport to employment and promotion; with a courteous, Christian gentleman 
at its head, anxious to do everything to overcome the causes, as well as the 
needless destructiveness of fires, and fertile in suggestion of plans for co-oper- 
ation with the local agents to this end; for the first time in a generation 
exhibiting the department so organized that peripatetic liquor tanks have been 
wholly excluded, and the hitherto familiar occupations of beer-canning, 
saloon-loafing and dissolute companionships are rigorously annulled—whole- 
some discipline substituting wholesale demoralization. All this, friends, with 
much of similar nature, besides, is the result of the intelligence, fidelity and 
earnestness of representative agents acting with a common purpose for the 
common good, 

a * * * 

But it now appears that the system wherein these men and measures had 
birth and development is unmistakably vanishing. That system was self- 
respecting and commanded respect, for itself, for its administrators. It put 
principle above pelf, conscience above cupidity. With whatever required 
exceptions as to individuals, this general statement istrue. In profession and 
practice it was comprehensive and alert, with a broad, tolerant and helpful 
energy. But consistent enterprise is one thing. Up-to-date ‘‘hustle” is 
quite another. Enterprise towers. ‘* Hustle” burrows, Enterprise is out 
in ‘tthe open.” ‘* Hustle” skulks around the street corners. Enterprise 
demands brains. ‘‘ Hustle” only requires legs. Enterprise maintains a dig- 
nified courtesy. ‘* Hustle” exhibits a brass-mounted cheek. Recently, the 
head of a business firm said to me, ‘‘ Do you know the man who just went 
out of here?” ‘‘I didnot see him,” was the answer. ‘* Well, he is an insur- 
ance man—he’s a * hustler!’ When I kick him out of the front door he sneaks 
in the back way.” This, friends, might suitably characterize a book agent. 
Something needful has ‘‘ gone glimmering” when, as in the instance referred 
to, it describes an insurance representative (?) on the modern plan. A man 
who had come to this city of Chicago to reside said to me, after a short resi- 
dence in this town, ‘‘I know now the Chicago definition of ‘ hustle ’— it 
means ‘do your neighbor.’” This does not need to be reckoned peculiarly a 
Chicago definition. It means the same thing in St. Louis or in New York. 
One reason why the insurance situation in the only town I know about, what- 
ever its badness, is not worse, is that comparatively few of the companies 
doing business there have entered the lists as ‘‘ hustlers.” Another reason is, 
that notwithstanding all the hard knocks which the real agents, described in 
the first part of this paper, have experienced in recent years, they are not all 
dead yet. But the trend of things is against them ; and while it is not alto- 
gether inclusive, it is quite infectious. Is any local agent now appointed by 
virtue of any element of character or responsibility he may be supposed to 
have? In large degree who he is and what he is has ceased to be considered. 
Can he bring premiums—no matter how he gets them? this is the vital ques- 
tion and practically the only one. Females of uncertain age, youths yet in 
pin feather adolescence, whose relatives have property to insure ; whiskey 
politicians temporarily out of a job; ex-barkeepers—not always with the 
**ex ;” mendicants of every grade ; sports ; ‘‘ soaks ;” anybody who in some 
way, hitherto untried, can corral for some ‘‘ hustler” company a few premiums 
that otherwise would be the property, honorably gained, of other companies, 
are loaded upon the business as full fledged ‘‘agents reporting to the home 
office!” Yea, more; these so-called ‘‘ subsidiary ” ple are hunted up, 
pulled out of their holes, endowed with an authority to represent (?) insurance 
capital and turned loose upon the community in degradation of the great com- 
mercial interest, which the first agents with loyal endeavor are trying to save 
from the dishonoring estimate such practices inevitably create in the public 
mind, . e . ‘ 

If this is the dawn of the new movement, what will its noonday be? Are 
we to have enrolled as insurance representatives (?) the Chinaman from his 
** washee-washee,” the coon from his cabin, Bridget from the kitchen, the 
summer girl, the new woman—e? id genus omne—without regard to ‘‘ age, 
race, color or previous condition of servitude?” If not, why not? If quite a 
good deal of this thing is so good, can it be doubted that considerably more 
would be better? * * Py e 
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There are some organisms in which, according to St. Paul, ‘‘ the uncomely 
parts have the more abundant honor.” This, according to its prophets, is 
to be one of them, and thereby comes ‘‘ The passing of the agent.” 

* * * * 

When forty or more companies make up their minds to have in St. Louis 
an annual income of $60,000, and in furtherance of their 
purpose each appoints .a few dozen ‘* subsidiaries,” it will be interesting to 
note how, indeed, ‘‘ The passing of the agent” is no longer merely “‘ in 
process,” and how, in the eager bidding for his small contribution or 
premiums from ‘* the minimum rated district,” as better offer succeeds better 
offer from competing companies, each ‘* subsidiary ” will have an immediate 
enlargement of the cranium and accretion of pocket money. 

* * * * 

It is said that ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” It is 
a little hard on the ‘‘ martyrs” just now. But they are waiting, while their 
undeserved punishment goes on, ‘‘ cast down though not destroyed,” until 
(still using the figure) the Church—whose prophets and apostles I see before 
me, whether they be of Ephesus or Hartford, New York or Chicago—shall 
again ‘‘ do the first works,” and then shall arise ‘* fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun and terrible as any army with banners,” to the discomfiture of 
unreckoning selfishness and greed, to the enthronement of star-eyed justice 
and equity, wherein all will rejoice together—companies, managers, field 
men, agents ; and ‘*‘ The passing of the agent” will only be known as a thing 
of the past. ‘* So mote it be!” 


‘* Fires of electrical origin” was the subject treated by William H. Merrill, 
Jr., electrician of the electrical bureau of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers : 


During the past two years the electrical inspectors of the United States 
have co-operated in compiling accounts of the circumstances leading up to all 
electrical fires and burnouts which have come under their observation. These 
accounts have been condensed and issued in the form of quarterly reports, so 
that all of the inspectors could receive the benefit of knowing what causes were 
producing electrical fires outside of their own territories, We have thus far 
on record accounts of nearly 1000 such electrical fires. These do not, of 
course, represent the total electrical fire waste, because there are only about 
forty electrical inspection departments in the country, and because so many 
fires destroy all evidences of their origin. Incomplete as they are they never- 
theless have the advantage of being wholly accurate, and of covering portions 
of the country having different climatic conditions and somewhat different 
practices prevalent in the manner of installing electrical systems. The aim 
in obtaining these accounts has been to secure an approximate comparison of 
the fires due to different electrical causes, and not to receive accurate accounts 
of losses. The detailed accounts given of fires in which no loss resulted have 
proven of greater instructive interest than the ones in which losses were paid, 
because the exact cause and conditions could be more accurately determined. 
Fires resulting in large losses generally destroy evidences of their cause, and 
but few large fires are included in the reports, Thus, for the first year the 
reports were collected the total loss reported amounted to only $1,415,610.25. 
This, of course, gives no idea of the annual electrical fire waste, and can only 
serve as a known fraction upon which to base an estimate of the total, It is 
not, however, to the loss account, but rather to the exact and specific causes 
of these fires that inquiry should be made, for it is there that the remedy can 
be found. A comparison of causes among 815 electrical fires published in 
the first eight reports shows that 113 or over one-seventh of these losses were 
caused by the crossing of telephone, telegraph and similar wires with trolley 
or electric light wires. Heavy current flows, established by such accidents, 
through telephones, telegraph instruments and switch- boards always results in 
damage to these devices and oftentimes in their destruction, and the com- 
munication of fire from them to surrounding combustible material. The total 
loss due to these 113 fires was $324,957.50, which is a pretty large sum to 
charge to accidents which must be considered preventable. Assuming then 
that a large percentage of electrical fires are caused in this manner, let us 
look for the remedy. Removing conducting wires from exposure to the ele- 
ments is the only absolutely certain way of overcoming all of the danger 
threatened by aerial wires, as it is the only cure which strikes at the root of 
the evil, By this means the chances of contact between wires of different 
systems is reduced to a minimum, and the hazard from lightning entirely 
eliminated. The cry ‘‘ bury the wires” has been successfully raised in many 
of the larger cities of the country, and laws and ordinances have been enacted 
requiring electric conductors of all or of certain natures to be placed under- 
ground. 

It would seem that the experiences of the larger cities in this matter would 
serve as useful examples to the smaller ones where electric equipments are grow- 
ing at all extensive. Almost without exception the movement to place wires 
underground has come after the poles and roof structures of a city have grown 
to such numbers as to be a mar upon the appearance of the streets. Then 
after a great amount of money has been spent in overhead construction the 
electric companies have been called upon to tear it all down, and go to the 
additional expense of installing underground work, It will be seen that the 
entire original outlay could have been saved by using underground systems of 
distribution originally. The way in which history is repeating itself in differ- 
ent parts of the country in this matter ought to serve as a useful lesson to all 
managers of electrical enterprises whose business depends upon aerial wires, 
and the manner in which losses from this cause are accumulating ought to 
serve as a sufficient reason for every underwriter to miss no opportunity to 
oppose outside overhead electrical construction werk, or to call attention to 
the advantages to be gained from a fire, life or esthetic standpoint from run- 
ning electric wires underground, No great technical knowledge is needed to 
enable one to advance convincing arguments on the disadvantage of aerial 
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wires, and it will often be found that comparatively little influence is neces- 
sary to start such a movement along the road to success. Many of the cities 
of the West offer fruitful fields for work of this kind, and a little of the time 
of every field man could be profitably spent in agitating the subject when 
opportunities present themselves. In country districts where the cost of 
underground electrical construction would be prohibitive, care can be exer- 
cised in providing guard wires and in installing protective devices where 
battery wires enter buildings, but these are perhaps matters to be treated by 
the electrical companies and the district inspector rather than the field man, 

It is unfortunate that trolley companies have installed their roads in so 
many places without any regard to the telephone or telegraph wires running 
above them, and that telephone companies have been so backward in design- 
ing and installing efficient devices to place in their lines for the protection of 
their instrumeats. Like a great many other admirable and perhaps necessary 
things the item of expense has held back improvements of this kind, though 
the outlook for obtaining respect for other people’s rights in this particular 
from these corporations becomes more hopeful, as accidents to life and losses 
by fire, due to this negligence on their part, become more numerous and 
apparent, 
* * * ¥ 

Next in importance to aerial wires comes wooden base devices ; that is, 
electrical ‘switches, cut-outs and uninsulated current carrying strips, bars and 
connections of all kinds which are mounted directly on woodwork instead of 
on porcelain, slate, marble or some such non-combustible material. Wood 
used for bases for such devices is responsible for sixty-seven or one-twelfth of 
the 815 fires given in the first eight reports, and for a total loss of $116,027. 
Under this heading is not included wooden cleats or similar supports which 
come in contact with the insulated covering of a wire. By wooden base 
devices are meant only such as have bare current carrying parts mounted 
directly on woodwork. Burnouts from this cause are very numerous, and I 
know the reports show but a very small fraction of the total troubles from this 
cause, as hundreds of them result without loss, 

* * * * 

And so the record runs through specific causes, such as sparks from arc 
lamps, heating effects of incandescent lamps and overheating of wooden 
encased resistance devices, and through general causes due to defective sys- 
tems, such as the operation of lamps and motors, by current supplied from 
trolley wires and the many troubles which lead up to breakdowns in trans- 
formers and result in conveying pressures of 1000 volts onto interior wiring 
systems designed for 50 or 100 volts. The total cost of these happenings to 
the insurance companies may be $3,000,000, or may be $5,000,000 annually. 
We have proved that it is over $1,500,000, and we know that whatever the 
total may be, it is altogether too large, and that greater effort should be made 
to prevent it by the electrical manufacturers, the lighting companies, archi- 
tects, municipal authorities, the public generally, and the insurance companies. 

We have recently found an easy and effectual way of enforcing complaints 

ainst the manufacturer by the formation of the electrical bureau of the 

ational Board, under whose direction defects discovered in any electrical 
device are portrayed in pictures and words and the reports distributed to the 
various insurance associations and companies of the country and other people 
interested. This always leads to improvement in the manufactured article. 
The lighting companies always will be troublesome because there are so many 
of them so widely distributed, because they all wish to sell current, and 
because they find it easier to obtain custom if the cost of installation is cheap. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule among companies supplying current 
who do not do construction work, but many of them, like the majority of the 
electrical contractors of the country, do not consider good practices or the 
safeguards necessary to prevent fire other than as decided hindrances to what 
they are pleased to consider their legitimate business, 

The architects, from necessity, are becoming more or less informed on elec- 
trical matters, and some of them have the good sense to employ specialists in 
this field. Slowly but surely municipal and State authorities are seeing the 
necessity of exercising supervision over electrical installations and the number 
of ‘municipal electrical departments increase every year. The people gener- 
ally, or such of them as secure acommon education, will eventually, of course, 
take this matter into their own hands and of their own knowledge prevent the 
frauds perpetrated by electrical contractors and the installation of a good deal 
of unsafe wiring. Electricity is becoming so common to our every-day life 
that the schools must teach its laws, and therein lies the true solution of the 
problem. I am afraid there will never be much to hope for from people like 
our friend in fire No, 701, who, upon retiring to his room ina hotel, attempted 
through lack of familiarity with the apparatus to blow out an incandescent 
electric light. Failing in this, he wrapped a towel around the lamp and went 
to bed. Sometime in the night the heat from the lamp ignited the towel, and 
the gentleman was taken from the room by the firemen in an unconscious con- 
dition, having been partially suffocated by the smoke, 

* * * * 

If everyone could only know and appreciate the facts that wires ought to 
be underground, that wooden base electrical devices are poor things to have 
around the house, that arc lamps give off sparks, that incandescent lamps get 
hot, that wires should be kept free from grounded pipes, and the other useful 
little lessons that these electrical fires teach us, how much better your loss 
accounts would appear. The insurance men throughout this great Northwest 
are certainly competent to learn and repeat some of these mottos, and I am 
certain that if they all would attempt it a great amount of benefit must ensue. 





Young E, Allison read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Insurance journalism,” 
excerpts from which are here given : 

Insurance journalism is not a forced subject at this time when there is a 
general complaint of too many insurance papers, and when the very Chris- 
topher Columbus of insurance journalism has come forward with a plan for 
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lawfully strangling the surplus. This plan of Mr. Hine’s was, briefly, that 
insurance managers should select seven papers to survive, and by concentrat- 
ing their patronage upon these elevate the remainder into disembodied 
spirituality by the somewhat cruel but certain process of starvation. It was 
an admirable plan in at least two respects: in one that the persons who com- 
plained of the nuisance were required to abate it by assault, instead of 
expecting the nuisance to commit suicide because it was complained of ; in 
the other, because it sought to induce insurance managers to adopt the 
business-like principle of judicious discrimination in the expenditure of the 
funds intrusted to them for profitable disbursement. I can not attempt to 
decide which of these caused its failure. Certainly no insurance paper can 
be expected to suicidally discontinue itself any more than we can hope for 
managers to exercise the faculty of discrimination. It is not, indeed, certain 
that there are too many insurance papers. The charge has been made, but 
without any specifications, 
* * * * 

The wonder is that there are not more. The easiest thing in the world is to 
publish an insurance paper. Thirty-five pounds of assorted type, a good, 
second-hand cider press, and the trick is done. The editor, with the dull, 
verbal thunders of Jove rumbling in his brain, and with a due sense of his 
responsibility as an ‘‘organ,” mounts the tripod, jumps on the Insurance 
Commissioner, lambasts the legislature, justifies the last general increase in 
rates as a philanthropic measure, makes it as clear as mud that the Three- 
quarter Value and Three-quarter Loss Clauses are blessed boons to the 
insured, and—there you are! The remainder falls dripping with inspiration 
from the scissors and is assimulated by the aid of the paste pot. Such papers 
represent, in a great measure, the average of insurance opinion and intelli- 
gence. It looks to its own side alone, forgetting that, among all systems, 
that is immeasurably the strongest and most enduring which takes first into 
consideration the other side, and allows for its demands to the last ditch of 
liberal equity. Yet the average of insurance opinion is about the average of 
all other opinion that does not like to be disturbed in its own conviction, 
where it has settled down to rest. Physiologists have calculated that in a 
man’s body there is nine times as much muscle as brain. It does not require 
expert observation to discover that the muscles are used about nine times as 
much as the brain. If the average dull man’s stomach could be kept well 
filled, and his legs supplied with automatic hygienic activity, he could live out 
an ideal existence with his brain in a state of dreamless coma. It is this large, 
prosperous and well-satisfied patronage which the dull insurance journal sup- 
plies—in the company’s office, in the manager’s office, in the field and in the 
local agent’s private retreat. These papers exhibit a condition of prosperity 
and achieve a continuous regularity of appearance and devotion to the object 
in view that speak volumes for the size of the constituency. It is preposter- 
ously easy to start such papers. Science has not proposed a successful plan 
for killing them. Even epidemics shy at them and mournfully pass by on 
the other side. 

* * 

The complaint that there are too many insurance papers really grows out of 
the average cowardly disinclination of men to meet the question of straight 
responsibility. There is no necessity for any insurance man to subscribe for a 
paper he does not want, or for acompany to advertise in one that it thinks can 
offer no adequately profitable service in return. Instead of standing upon 
that decisive business principle it is rather the method of some managers to 
cut their advertising appropriation into sausage lengths and distribute it to valu- 
able and valueless papers alike. This gives them the right, as the solicitors 
line up for the morsels, to cry out: ‘* There are too many of you.” It is also 
a mysterious whispered secret in the business offices that they do not refuse 
any paper for fear of—blackmail! After many years of experience in all 
responsible capacities upon respectable newspapers, I do not personally know 
of but two instances where corrupt propositions were made in connectipn with 
newspapers ; both were made to the newspaper. One of the proposers was 
kicked out of the office ; the other proposition came by letter and was never 
answered, If a respectable editor were approached by his business manager 
with a suggestion to attack any company because it would not advertise, I am 
sure there would be a vacant editorship or a vacant business desk.. Some of 
the best, strongest and most admirably managed companies in America do not 
advertise in all of the papers. They exercise the sound business sense of dis- 
crimination. A few will not advertise in any insurance paper. Yet, have you 
ever known any part of the reputable insurance press to seek to punish these 
companies, or to blackmail them into contribution? There are a few papers 
that may attempt this, but there are also dishonest companies, managers and 
agents. The business principle ,that finds active expression among honest 
men everywhere is just as implicitly upheld in the newspaper office. We are 
no worse, and perhaps no better, than you are. We are no better in that we 
do not seek to help definitely those that do not help us ; but we would scorn, 
as you would, to attempt, by lying or distortion, to injure one whose only fault 
was that he did not esteem us at our own value. The pen which is simply the 
weapon of a journalistic soldier of fortune, is of short service. If you want 
to know of acompany what its character is, ask of its home people; if you 
want to know the character of a newspaper and its editor, ask at their home. 
One cannot be an honest mau in one place and a knave everywhere else. The 
men who insinuate that the reputable insurance press is capable of blackmail, 
or of even the imitation of blackmail, are not worthy to represent great inter- 
ests. The first refuge of feeble minds is to suspect the motives of those who 
oppose them. All men who esteem the jewel of honesty are alike, I presume, 
in the main, And the honest newspaper man, like all the rest, would go a 
long distance to honestly serve a friend, while he would keep his seat and let 
a stranger or an enemy serve himself. This is the simple impulse of human 
nature ; it finds expression in the newspaper office and the insurance office 
alike. 

With all its faults, insurance journalism is as necessary as any other arm of 
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the press—and that the press is necessary the present height of civilization and 
the quickness of modern intellect testifies in a million ways. There cannot 
be too many insurance papers. They may be too many for their own good, 
but not for yours. For every man his meed—for the devil his due ; for every 
insurance paper an open field to win or to lose. 





The Norwood of New York Licensed. 

Tue Norwood Insurance Company of New York received its certificate from 
the New York Insurance Department last Friday and began business on 
Saturday. The company starts with $200,000 capital and $50,000 net sur- 
plus paid in, and reinsures the risks of the Washington Lloyds, It will bea 
fairly liberal writer, its lines being $5000 on unsprinkled risks, $10,000 on 
sprinkled risks, and $15,000 on storage. Its officers are: Geo, S, Porter, 
president ; Henry Adams, Jr., vice-president ; Andrew J. Armstrong, secre- 
tary; J. Jay Nestell, secretary local department. Directors—G, B, Hurd, 
Henry Adams, Jr., John D. Kernan, R. G. Davisson, S. C. Pullman, Wm. 
C. Roberts, Francis J. Oakes, Edward G. Ward, J. Jay Nestell, G. S. Porter, 
W. R. Christmas, John F. Pupke, Herman Tappan, A. Osterhoudt, Francis 
F. Flagg, Henry D. Norris, Fred Gottfried and Andrew J. Armstrong. 

The Norwood has already chosen its representatives in several cities, among 
them being these: W. H. Rogers, Boston ; Gocdwin, Hall & Henshaw, Chi- 
cago; H, W. Brown & Co., Philadelphia; E. J. Richardson & Son, Balti- 
more ; Starkweather & Shepley, Providence; Martin Collins, Son & Co., 
St. Louis; Joseph P. Fisher, Pittsburg; C. B. Armstrong & Co., Buffalo ; 
J. L. Brown, Utica, The company has joined the Tariff Association of 
New York. 





E. H. Winslow Succeeds Henry Harteau. 

LAst Thursday a special meeting of the board of directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York was held and the former 
secretary of the company, Eugene H. Winslow, was elected president in suc- 
cession to Henry Harteau, deceased. Mr. Winslow well deserves this recog- 
nition, having served the company faithfully and well from its inception in 
1874, when he began as office boy, being the first clerical employe. Since 
then he has gradually worked his way up, and during the last few years, 
when Mr. Harteau was physically incapable of attending fully to the duties 
of president and was often absent, Mr. Winslow demonstrated his ability to 
hold that office. The directors have made a wise choice. 





Death of John D. Jones. 

Joun D. Jones, president of the Atlantic Mutual (Marine) Insurance Com- 
pany of New York for the last forty years, died on Monday, aged eighty-one 
years. Mr. Jones organized the Atlantic Mutual in 1842, and was its first 
secretary. He began his business career in 1829 as an insurance clerk, later 
becoming an adjuster, then secretary of the Merchants Marine, which office 
he held until he organized the Atlantic. The latter he succeded in placing in 
a most prominent position, and it remains a monument to his sagacity and 
judgment. Mr, Jones was a director of the Equitable Life and also of the 
Citizens Insurance Company. 





MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 


—John J. Cox, secretary of the Albany Mutual Benefit Association, was arrested 
last week because of an alleged shortage in his accounts. 

—O. H. Blanchard has been chosen as successor to Colonel E. F. Phelps in the 
vice-presidency of the National Life Association of Hartford. 

—We have received a copy of ‘‘ Jonathan’s Dream,” an illustrated insurance 
story, by A. O. Kaplan, published by the Art Novelty Company of Cincinnati. 

—Chas. F. Bullen of Chicago, who spent several years in the head office of the 
Canada Life prior to 1890, has been given the Illinois management of that company. 

—The block enclosed by Amsterdam avenue, Boulevard, Sixty-ninth and Seven- 
tieth streets, New York, has been mortgaged to the Mutual Life for $500,000 at 
five per cent. 

—It is announced that Miss Josephine I. McCall, President John A. McCall's 
second daughter, is engaged to Darwin P. Kingsley, superintendent of agencies of 
the New York Life. 

—The Iowa Life has established an Illinois department at Chicago, under the 
management of C. S. Tarbox, H. C. Miles, Jr., and C. S. Williams. Mr. Tarbox 
was formerly general agent for the Home Life. 

—Nathan Denison Morgan of New York, who was active in the organization of 
several old life insurance companies, and who served as president of the Manhattan 
Life and the North American Life at various times, died last week, aged seventy- 
seven years. He was a director of the Farragut Fire. 

_ —An application was made last week at New York by Isaac L. Seymour for an 
injunction restraining the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association from levyirg an 
assessment on policyholders in excess of the amount stspulaied in the policy. 
Seymour took out a policy in 1881 for $4000, the assessment being then $28 a year. 
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Subsequently it is alleged his assessment was raised to $53 and then to $85 a year. 
He also asked the court to restrain the company from investing its reserve fund in 
anything except United States bonds or city mortgages. Counsel for the company 
said that increased assessments are necessary to meet the death claims, and that 
the company was solvent and hada reserve fund of $4,000,000, Decision was 
reserved. 

—Concerning the action of the recent convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, Major Merrill of Massachusetts is quoted as saying: ‘‘ There was only one 
thing done by the convention which I regret, and that was in the matter of life compa- 
nies’ statements and the uncollected and deferred premiums items. The blank 
which the convention decided to adopt I believe is incorrect in principle, and Mas- 
sachusetts will not use it. We are willing to waive anything in the matter of 
bookkeeping, but we will not waive questions of principle. This Department will 
send out its own blank next year for life companies. Massachusetts deals with the 
uncollected premium, following out the principle laid down by the Commissioner 
of the Departmentthirty years ago. It offsets the overcharge in the liability side 
of the account caused by the reserves on business which has not been paid for, by 
placing among the assets the amount of the uncollected premiums, less the leading 

ortion taken. Massachusetts will continue to do this until somebody shows a 

tter way, far better than that adopted at the convention.” 


Fire Insurance Notes. 


—A case will be made to test the new Florida tax law. 

—Jas. F. Muldoon, an attache of the New York board, died last Saturday. 

—The Armours have withdrawn from the Indemnity Exchange of Kansas City. 

—The Mutual Grain Dealers Fire Insurance Company has been organized at 
Des Moines, la. 

—The Cleveland (O.) board will probably adopt the Troy plan of enforcing pay- 
ment of premiums. 

—Ed. E. Foster has been appointed assistant manager of the Western depart- 
ment of the Germania Fire of New York. 

—After October 1 the license fee in Florida will be $200 for each company, $5 
for each agent and $25 for each special agent or adjuster. 

—The nominating committee of the Tariff Association of New York consists of 
Gooume W. Babb, Jr., Charles Sewall, E. A. Walton, H. H. Hall and Charles E. 
Shade. 

—An agreement will soon be completed by which St. Pau! (Minn.) agents expect 
to combat successfully the two non-board companies, the Germania of New York 
and the Northwestern National, which are now paying twenty-five per cent to any- 
one bringing in business. 

—The large cities committee of the Union consists of President R. J. Smith, W. 

W. Dudley and Eugene Harbeck of Chicago; George C. Cram and Martin Col- 
lins of St. Louis; John H. Castleman of Louisville, and H. M. Magill and J. M. 
De Camp ot Cincinnati. 
_—The Home Mutual of San Francisco, which is owned by the Firemans Fund, 
is to begin business again in the East. The company has applied for admission to 
Illinois, and will be managed in the Central department by Thos. S. Chard of Chi- 
cago, the manager of the Firemans Fund. 

--The Kansas Association of Fire Underwriters met last week at Kansas City 
and elected these officers: President, M. L. Sears; vice-president, W. R. Town- 
ley; secretary and treasurer, J. H. Carr; executive committee, A. F. Bullard, 
Edwin Fulton, D. R. Davenport, E. T. M. Wenia, A. E. Pinkney and R. W. 
Bourne. 

—John E. Vreeland, attorney for the Safety Fire Lloyds of Brooklyn, has sent 
out a very interesting letter, in which he seeks to secure subscribers for a new 
Lloyds, to be styled the Franklin Fire Association of Brooklyn, which is to be 
managed by Anthony & Vreeland. In this letter he says: ‘‘I have associated 
myself with Frank W. Anthony, who is general agent of the Buffalo, Monarch 
and 4tna Lloyds of New York State.” 

—The Tradesmens Fire Lloyds, which numbers among its subscribers some of 
the most prominent business men of New York city, has added the following names 
thereto during the past week: George F. Vietor, of Frederick Vietor & Achelis ; 
Howard Gibb, of Frederick Loeser & Co., a ; James Talcott of New York, 
and Morris Lowy, of Hinze, Lowy & Co. This Lloyds has been doing a conserva- 
tive business since it started active business about a year ago, and the results thus 
far have been very favorable. Charles R. Arents, the well-known insurance 
— is general manager and attorney, with offices at 47-49 Liberty street, New 

ork, 

—The Wissahickon Mutual Fire of Philadelphia has now been in business nearly 
five months, and is apparently favored by fortune. Its business appears to be con- 
ducted conservatively and economically, the company's maximum line being $3000, 
and its commissions being limited to fifteen per cent to brokers and twenty per cent 
to regular correspondents and agents. R. K.S. Allebach, the secretary of the 
Wissahickon, is an experienced underwriter, having been special agent for the 
Delaware of Philadelphia and previously connected with Western agencies. He is 
therefore well qualified to pass upon risks, and should succeed in keeping the com- 
pany’s losses down to a low percentage. 

—The — ef the Phenix of Brooklyn, Norwich Union and Glens Falls, at 
Rochester, N. Y., viz., Rudolph Vay, wished to sell his agency to a Mr. Goodspeed, 
but the companies did not wish to commission the latter. Mr. Vay thereupon 
resigned the companies and his board membership and with Mr. Goodspeed took 
three other companies. Two of his old companies appointed board members as 
their new agents, but Mr. Vay withdrawing his resignation from the board, the 
new agents were precluded by a board rule from soliciting renewals without Mr. 
Vay's consent and gave up the agency. Two ofthe companies are now struggling 
with new appointees outside of the board to retain the business on their books. 


—James I. Day, for sixty years a well-known merchant of New Orleans, died in 
New London Monday. e went to New Orleans when seventeen years old and 
became wealthy in the hardware trade. Having amassed a competency he came 
to New York in 1855 and became largely interested in railroad and steamship enter- 
prises. In 1862 Mr. Day found that his Confederate sympathies militated much 
against him, and, fearing that to remain in New York meant a long residence in 
Fort Lafayette as a prisoner of war, he slipped away from New York on a pilot 
boat and a sae on an English vessel, remaining in Europe until the close 
of the war. He then returned to New Orleans, where be became president of the 
Sun Insurance Company, which i he held until two years ago, when advancing 
age compelled his retirement. e was the grandfather of the Countess De Brazzo 

vorgnan, 
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Hgencp Wants, 


figency Wants. 








So A PROMINENT WESTERN LIFE 
Company, an experienced office superintendent, famifar with 
all details of the business. Must be an expert up-to-date office life 
Address A, 
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insurance man. 


E WANT YOU . 
to represent the HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, 
in either Western Pennsylvania or West Virginia. Will make satisfactory 
arrangements as to terms and territory. Address, 
H. B. MOESER, Manager, 
302 German Nat. Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ELIABLE LIFE INSURANCE MEN CAN OBTAIN 
profitable positions as General, Special and City Agents with the Nationat Lire 
or VERMONT, in territory second to none in this country, by applying to 
GEO. W. PYE, Supt. of Agencies, 
FRANK C. MANN & CO., Gen’! Managers, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








GENTS WANTED.—SALARY AND COMMISSION 
Wis., Iowa, Ills., Ind., Ohio, Pa, 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


217 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ANTED. A FIRST-CLASS LIFE INSURANCE 

Man as a “ Special” in the Northeastern New York State General 

Agency, of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, Only those 

who can furnish first-class references as to ability and honesty need apply. 
Address, T. HOWARD LEWIS, General Agent, 

DEGRAAF BUILDING, Albany, N. Y. 








OMPETENT INSURANCE MAN. 
A thoroughly qualified and successful man wanted for important appointment. 
Bond required, $5,000. 
State amount written personally in past twelve months. References and full particulars 
WILLIAM S, POND, 


General Agent Tue Mutua Lire Insurance Co. or New York, 
for Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, 
226-227-228 Bailey Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH, 


ANTED.—SEVERAL PORTIONS OF OHIO 
open for men to represent the UNITED STATES Lirz INSURANCE 
Company. Elegant Territory and splendid contracts to first-class men. 
Company 45 years old. Policies very liberal and easy to sell. 
Write and let me know what you want. 
EDWIN W. CHRISTY, STATE MANAGER, 
No. 106 Euclid Ave,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
No. 15 and 16 Wiggins Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANTED.—AGENTS IN TEXAS. 
The best insurance field in the United States. Address, 








EDWIN CHAMBERLAIN & CO., General Agents for Texas, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, $14,000,000. 














Ww.A. BREWER Jxr., President 


ANTED—GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS 





The Union Centrat Lire Insurance Company desires to employ a few more General 
and Special Agents. To the right men, who can show good records, liberal contracts will 
be granted, 

The Life-Rate Endowment Policy, non-forfeitable and incontestable as issued by 
the Unron CENTRAL, combines protection with investment at ordinary life rates, and 1s very 
popular and easy to work, as shown by the rapidly increasing business of the Company. 
The amount of new insurance written since 1881 has increased over 550 per cent. Its 
interest rate has been the highest and its death rate the lowest, continuously, of any com- 
pany in the United States. Correspondence solicited. Address 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President, Cincinnati. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 

Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reli- 

able men, who can and will personally secure application for insurance. Address, with 
reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 








NSURANCE SOLICITORS. 


We offer liberal inducements to active solicitors, able and willing to 
work, Accident and Health Insurance combined. If you are about making 
a change, or desire a side Jine; address 


BERKSHIRE HEALTH anp ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
WESTFIELD, MAss. 





LOBE ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Does a general Accident business. All agents meet with success writing insurance for the 
Globe. 


We want good agents, 
C. W. OAKES, 


Secretary and Gen’! Manager. 








ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY 
WANT GOOD AGENTS 
TO WORK THE 
RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 
Which is the SAFEST, the CHEAPEST and the FAIREST 


contract of Life Insurance attainable. 


Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Sec. CHARLES E. WILLARD, Pres. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 
ANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE, - HAMILTON, ONT. 


Capital and Funds, over a 

Annual Income, over a eo me oe 
A. G. RAMSAY, President. 

W. T. RAMSAY, Superintendent. R. HILLS, Secretary. 








$15,600,0C0O 
2,650,000 





ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE CO. OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1809, 


OFFICE: 
CORNER PINE AND WILLIAM STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Prominent Hgents and Brokers. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 











EHM & VAN DEINSE, INSURANCE AGENTS 
and Brokers, Indianapolis, Ind. Insurance effected in any part of the United 
States. Correspondence solicited. 
eames D. PALFREY & CO., 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 
46 CEDAR St., New York Ciry. 

Insurance effected in all parts of the United States in first-class Com- 

panies only. Correspondence solicited. 


DWIN MEGIE & CO., 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
56 and 58 Pine St., NEw York City. 


SURPLUS OR OTHER LINES PLACED IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


L. CASEY, INSURANCE AGENT AND BROKER, 
© KANSAS CITY. 
Surplus Lines a Specialty. 


D. P. WELCH. 


W ELCH & CO., 
‘ INSURANCE, 


| 411 ano 413 Waxtnut Steet, Pu: Lapetpnia. 
SURPLUS AND OTHER LINES SOLICITED. 


—— HAYES, 

















CHAS, F. WALTER. 





GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT 
AND BROKER, 
108 WATER STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Surplus or other Lines placed in all parts of the United States. 


ADDISON & CO., 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
607 13TH St., N. W., WasHINnGTON, D. C. 
Lines placed in any part of the United States or Canada. 


HARLES L. WISE, INSURANCE BROKER, 
Successor to John I. Covington. 45, 47 and 49 Cedar St., New York. 


Fr W: LESTER & CO., 











INSURANCE, 
56 AND 58 Pink STREET, NEW YORK. 


Surplus and General Business Solicited. 





CHARLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. W. C, Bennett. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 
and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 
Surplus lines. 


C B. SQUIRE, 





GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 
Room 514 ‘* The Cuyahoga,” CLEVELAND, O. 

Representing large and influential companies. Equitable rates on im- 
proved risks. Independent of all Boards and Unions. Correspondence 
solicited. 

ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 
OF LONDON. 











OFFICE: 


Cor. Pine ¢& William Sts., 
NEw YorK. 





C A. VAN ANDEN, FIRE INSURANCE, 
. 142-144 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


Unexcelled Facilities for Placing Surplus Lines, 


Correspondence Solicited. 





T. H. Wessrer. E, N. Wiey. C. P. Jennincs, 
EBSTER, WILEY & CoO., 
166 La Salle Street, Chicago. Agents for the Lion Fire Insurance Co. of 
London, Eng.; Scottish Union and National Insurance Co. of Edinburgh; Commerce 
Insurance Co. of Albany, N. Y.; Sun Insurance Office of London, Eng.; Fidelity and 
Casualty Co. of New York; New York Underwriters Agency. 





T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
e@ 33 and 35 Major Block, No. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. Special facilities for 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 





Gso. W. MonTGomERY. M. L, C. FunxHouser. 
EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 
Agency, 184 LaSalle St., * The Temple,” Chicago, Ill, Agents for American Ins. 
Co., Newarh; Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Union Ins. Co., Philadelphia: Concordia Fire 
Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Fidelity and Casualty Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of 
Suretysh.p. Telephone 303. 





J. RUSSELL & CO., 
° FIRE INSURANCE, 
153-155 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
Special facilities for placing Brokerage and Surplus Lines. Reliable In- 
surance Only. Correspondence Solicited, 
Insurance effected in all parts of the United States in first-class companies. 





OLGER DE ROODE’S 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
166 La Satie Street, Cuicaco. 
Representing Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Co., England, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass, 
Over a5 years experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its branches. 
Your patronage invited. 





gen ed & LYMAN, INSURANCE AGENTS 
No. 200-202 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








SAFETY FUND INSURANCE. 


IAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Or New York. 
Office, 135 and 137 BROADWAY. 


HE CHICAGO MUTUAL FIRE INS.CO. 


162 LA SALLE St., CHICAGO, ILL, 





FRANK DRAKE, President. G. H, BROWNE, Secretary 


Surplus Lines a specialty, Correspondence solicited from 
large mercantile firms, 





Poticies Non-Ass@sSABLeE, CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 


EW YORK STATE MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
or New York City. 


Mitton CLarK, ' 


Joun W. FirzGeravp, § Managers. 


45 Cedar Street, New York. 





HE PREFERRED MASONIC MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT, MICH., 
wants General and Special Agents for newly entered territory. The two best 
agents of the Company are averaging from $400 to $600 per month, Appli- 
cants for agencies must be Master Masons, Apply to 
A. C, MILLER, Secretary, Detroit. 
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Insurance Hdjusters, . 





F K. HOGUE 
° 


INDEPENDENT ADJUSTER, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





W. T. WOODS, President. D. B. HALSTEAD, Vice-President, 
Cc. E, W. CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


“The Hub” of Plate Glass Insurance. 





Larcest Assets, Larcest INcoME AND LARGEST 
RESERVE OF ANY PLATE Giass INSURANCE 
ComMPANY IN THE WonrLD. 





UNDERWRITERS AT 


RADESMENS FIRE LLOYDS 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


O. P. Dorman, President Gilbert Mfg. Co. 
agg BRANDT, H. H. Salmon & Co. 
‘m. E, Iseuin, Wm. Iselin & Co. Wo. P. Apenprotn, Abendroth Bros, 
H. H. Sa.mon, H. H. Salmon & Co. LeRoy M. Lyon, Lyon Bros. 
—— —— Henry Lindenmeyr & A H, Fieiscn, Fleisch & Co. 
Ww. F. McIntire, V. -Pres. Gilbert Mfg. Co. 
a “Quiwean, Jr., Cashier Chemical Wm. Reap, Connett, Read & Co. 
“National B ank, Cuas, F, ZentcraF, Louis DeJonge & Co, 
Hersert C. Newari, Oberly & Newell. 


Advisory Committee, 


Ws. J. Quintan, Jr., Chairman. 
Ws. Hitts. . H, Fieiscu. W. T. McIntirg. 
W. T. McIntire. mM. Reap. Ws. J. Quintan, Jr. 


CHAS, R. ARENTS, General anges — Sue y> ew ¥ 
- rty Street, New York. 


‘oun Gisp, Mills & Gibb. 
. Hints, Hills Bros. Co, 


Financial Committee, 
Wm. Reap. 








HE MILTON MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 


ANCE CO. OF MILTON, PA. 


A. BEN. COCHRAN @& CO., General Agents for the United States, 
417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence Solicited from Agents and Brokers placing Surplus Lines 





S. M. PHELAN, President. ‘ p. verter, T 
A.L et Vice-President AT, cee nga 


E AMERICAN CREDIT-I! N. DEMNITY 

CO. OF NEW YORK, 
Central Office, Sr. Louis, Mo. Eastern Department, 309 Broapway, New York City 
Guarantees Against Excessive Loss from Bad Debts. $100,000.00 United States 
Bonds deposited with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. Agents in all 


ve | cities. 
TOR M. ABRAHAM, General Manager, 309 Broadway, New York City. 





SURETY ON BONDS. 


MERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GHEE o cccscccccnsscccccese. sevccen secccccccccccsces SB SOO OOO 
BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED. 
Bonds issued for Employees, Administrators, Guardians, and in Judicial Proceedings. 
RESIDENT TRUSTEES, NEW YORK, 


Wm. Dowd, Wn. Nelson Cromwell, 3 W. Cooper, 
Elihu Root, Geo. F. Victor, W. L. Trenholm, 
Henry B. Plant, Wm. Mertens, ¢. ‘H. Ludington, 
a H. Inman, W. S. Gurnee, Walter S. Johnston 


Wm. A. Wheclock, 
F. W. Vanderbilt, 
John J. Knox, 
Cornelius N. —aen, 


ag 4 H. Coo! C. L. Tiffa: ay, Gue A. Hayden, John A. McCall, 
iccntell, E. F. Browning, illis S. Paine, H. D. Lyman, 
Dan 1 . Rollins, Geo. S. Edgell, John J. McCook, Henry Talmadge, 
Andrew Mills, W. A. Nash. 


Ww. L. TRENHOLM, Pres. HENRY D. LYMAN, Vice-Pres. 


FOUND 


BY THE 


IFE INSURANCE CLEARING CoO., 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
THE scientific plan for insuring UNDEB-AVERAGE LIVES. 
THE plan deduced from the actual Mortality experience of HALF A CENTURY. 
THE plan which guarantees the PROFITS TO THE INSURED. 
THE plan which enables the company to CABBY OUT ITS CONTRACTS. 
THE plan under which policies mature as CASH ENDOWMENTS. 
TEE plan which enables the company to grant PAID UP INSURANCE. 
THE plan under which profits accrue beyond the FASE OF THE POLICY. 
TEE PLAN WHICH ALL LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS SHOULD UNDERSTAND. 
Actuary’s estimates furnished at all ages. Send for Agent’s Manual just issued. 
Address, 
RUSSELL R. DORR, President, St. Paul, Minn. 








HE VERMONT LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF BURLINGTON, VT 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, Presiwent, CLAYTON R. TURRILL, Secretary. 
The VERMONT LIFE having adopted new and attractive policy contracts 
and entered new territory, is now desirous of making arrangements for repre- 
sentation in the larger cities of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Iowa. 
The Company is now in its 26th year, and on a 4 per cent basis of valua- 
tion has $131.00 for every $100 of liability to policyholders, 


Careful and honest insurance agents are invited to correspond with the 
officers. Desirable and permanent positions as general agents will be afforded 
reliable men, 


ANKERS LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CORTLANDT M.,. TAYLOR, President. DOUGLAS PUTNAM, Secretary. 
CLARENCE E, SECOR, Superintendent of Agencies. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 




















P , Result of 10 years | Following 4 yeays | “Increase — 
Organised in 1660. to Dec. 81, 1890 |t Dec. 31,1894. | 4 Years. 
U.S. Registered Bonds....| $176,175.00 | $395,500.00 | $219,325.00 
Cash on Hand.,.........6- 41,443.18 | 91,970.41 | 50,527.23 
Loans and Securities....... 1,000.00 | 27,700 00 | 26,700.00 
Guaranty Notes (not due) .. | 51,826.75 | 103,922.50 52,095.75 
All other Items........... 991.35 | 658.61 —332.74 
GROES ASTETS, 2060000000 $271,436.28 $619,751.52 $348,315.42 
Insurance in force......... | 11,814,000.00 | 23,480,000.00 | 11,666,000.00 





G-2°THIS COMPANY HAS DOUBLED IN SIZE AND ASSETS DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS, AND 
HAS NEVER BEEN IN SO STRONG A FINANCIAL CONDITION AS AT PRESENT. 


HE NATIONAL CREDIT INS. CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Incorporated 1891, Organized under Insurance Laws of Minnesota, 
Deposited with the State Insurance Commissioner, - - $110,000.00 
Sells Indemnity Bonds to Jobbers, Wholesalers and Manufacturers on the Annual Plan. 








OFFICERS. 
FREEMAN P. Strona, President, - - Vice-Prest. i’ na Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul 
S. G. Cook, Ist Vice-President, - Of S. G. Cook & Co., Lumber Manufacturers, “and 
Prest. Metropolitan Trust Co., Minneapolis 
i F. A. Wiiiiams, Gen’! Mgr., - - *- + += - + + «= Formerly General Fire Insurance 
E. LEonarD. Secretary, ------ Formerly of R. G. Dunn’s Mercantile Agency 
C. H. Maxcy, 2d Vice-Presi T. - Of S. G. Cook & Co., Lumber Manu- 


and 
facturers, and Treas. Metropolitan Trust Co., Minneapolis 





EDWARD E. BOGERT, Manager New York Department, 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, Connecticut, New Jersey. 
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Good Active, Reliable Agents Wanted 


BY THE 


ATIONAL ACCIDENT SOCIETY 


oF 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Reliable Agents who can secure good risks will be given exclusive territory 
and ALLOWED A LARGE AND PERMANENT RENEWAL INTEREST on all their 
business. Apply at once to 

JOSEPH I. BARNUM, 
Secretary and General Manager, 
280 Broadway, New York City 





A. 
| CHAS, A. DEAN, Vice-Pres, 


| pe 


SURETY ON BONDS. 
ATIONAL SURETY COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
400 CHE: SEVENTH AND WYANDOTTE STS. 


STNUT ST. 
CASH CAPITAL, ° ne a ° : 250,000.00 
RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 1894, - ° ° - 338,025.51 


$200,000 Deposited with Insurance Department of State of Missouri 
for the Protection of Surety Bondholders, 





E. STILWELL, President, . 
and Gen’! Man. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 

C. Beer, Eastern Manager, 36 Wall Street, New York ; Wm. Bruce Kirkfflan, Genera! 
gent, 608 Home Insurance idg., Chicago; Ruffin A. Smith, General Agent, 1004 and 1005 

Union Trust Bldg., St. Louis; Wm. B. Joyce, General Agent, 26 Merchants National Bank 

Bldg., St. Paul; Jackson & Crahan,General Agents, 317. Ernest & Cranmer Bi Denver; 

M. H. Johnson, General Agent. Little Rock: Geo. H. Hill, State Agent, Helena, Mont. 


W. S. RUGH, Secretary. 





GEORGE C, WING, President. N. W. HARRIS, Sec’y and Treas. 


AINE BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUBURN, MAINE, 


The Largest Natural Premium Company in Maine. 


FEW FIRST CLASS AND RELIABLE 

District Superintendents can obtain good contracts 

with the New York Casualty Insurance Association of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Their new policies covering both Accident and Sick 





CONSERVATIVE. EQUITABLE. PROGRESSIVE. 
Cash Reserve on Deposit with the State Treasurer of Maine for Benefit Insurance on the Industrial Plan sell at sight. 
the sole benefit and protection of policyholders, over...... $90,000.00 For desirable territory in New York State and Pennsyl- 
Ce NE oe ccc cutnckKbdedh tends wane nukes canned I,000,000.00 . 
Prudent Management and Low Rates. vania, Address, 
on Liberal compensation to good agents. Send for circulars to Home D. V. BROWN, SECRETARY, 
ce. 
M. F. RICKER, Manager. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
THB 
AGEN TS 
ANKERS AND MERCHANTS LIFE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS. SHOULD WAITS THE 


Orrice, Fort Dearporn BipoG., Cuicaco, ILL. 


James W. Stevens, President, Edward D. Stevens, Secretary. 
C. E. Hambleton, General Manager. 
Lire InsuRANCE at Cost. 
Most Attractive and Advantageous Contract in the Field. No Admission Fees. 
No Annual Dues. _Incontestable after Two Years. Nonforfeitable after 
Five Years. Surrender Value after Ten Years. 

Dividends to cheapen cost after Five Years. Half the policy paid in Ten Days after 
Permanent Total Disability. Reduction of Two Dollars per thousand in cost after Five Years. 

WANTED.—Very liberal contracts made with First-CLass agents. Managers that 
can produce good business wanted in cities and States. Address, 


C, E, HAMBLETON, General Manager, 


Fort Dearsorn Buipc., Cuicaco, Itt. 





ERCHANT & TRAVELERS ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE CO., OF SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
FOR TERMS ON 


DEFINITE AND OLD STYLE POLICIES, 


The DEFINITE will sell itself, all you need is the terms. Address 


B, E, WATSON, Manager, 
P. O. Box 74, Syracuse, N. Y. 











H. L. PALMER, President. 


No Fluctuating Securities, 

Over 95 per cent. of Reserve Invested in First 
Mortgages on Improved Real Estate. 
Average Death Rate, 1885 to 1895, 0.933. 
Increase of Surplus in 5 Years over 150 per cent. 








The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Organized 1857. 
A Purely Mutual Com 


Cash Assets January 1, 1895, $73,324,604.13. 
Surplus, $14,146,115.94. 


° 


J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 
Liabilities, $59,178,578.109. 


ye 


Increase of Surplus during 1894, $2,787,659.14, equal 
to more than 43% of Increase in Liabilities. 
Issues all kinds of Popular and Approved Policies, 
including Installments, Annuities, etc. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 124 per cent. 








THE NORTHWESTERN’S DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS ARE UNEQUALED. 
it has for Twenty-four Consecutive Years printed Tables of Current Cash Dividends for the Information of the Public, 
For further information and testimony of policyholders as to merits of Company apply to any agency, For an agency, address 
WILLARD MERRILL, Vice-President and Superintendent of Agencies, Home Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

The Largest and Strongest Accident Company insuring none but 
members of the I. O. O. F. Licensed by the Sovereign Grand Lodge. 
Representatives wanted in every Lodge throughout the United 

For full particulars address, 
Henry A, HARDING, Treas. and Gen’] Manager, 
P. O. Box, 1740, Boston, Mass. 


States. 





ISSAHICKON MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
411 and 413 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. K, S. ALLEBACH, SECRETARY AND MANAGER. 


Correspondence Solicited. Agents Wanted, 





A BC OF LIFE INSURANCE, 


Price, $1 per Copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
New York. 





CATALOGUE OF 


INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS, 
o- THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
95 William Street, NEW YORE. 





[ Thursday 











SELECTION. INSPECTION. PROTECTION. 


M UTUAL 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 





FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 





Writes*only first-class Mercantile and Manufacturing risks. 


Correspondence Invited. 


JOHN T. BAILEY, presipent 
JOHN MANEELY, vice-presivent 
WILLIAM H. McCALLUM, Treasurer 








MAIN OFFICE 


921-923-925 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


INSURES MERCANTILE AND MANUFACTURING PROPERTY 
AT EQUITABLE RATES 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








NDIANA INSURANCE CO. 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, THE 


VERNON INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, THz 


FORT WAYNE INSURANCE CO. 
OF FORT WAYNE, AND THE 


CITIZENS INSURANCE CoO. 
OF EVANSVILLE, IND. 
CAsH CAPITAL, ° - $200,000.00 EAcH, 
THE McGILLIARD & DARK CO., General Agents, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








The Lancashire 
Insurance nan 





ANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


¢ RockForD, ILL. 
ASSETs, . - - - $613,034.02 
SuRPLus, AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS, 541,366.48 
Net CasH SurpPLus, - . 25,975.91 
Losses paid since organization, - $305,785.41 
Scrip dividend paid since organization, 8,952.84 
Cash ity “ee «ce ify 60,534.07 


H. W. PRICE, President. 
.'NHN G. CHICK, Vice-President. 


W. H. McCUTCHAN, Treasurer. 
GEO. S, ROPER, Secretary. 


EOPLES FiRE LLOYDS 


UNDERWRITERS: 
- Hon. Epwarp V. Loew, Ex-Comptroller ; 10. P. J. Casey, Sup’t Western Union Tele 
of the City of New York. graph Co., New York. 
. Hon. L. C, Dessar, Attorney -at- Law, | 11, Simon M. Enruicn, Chief Justice, City 


IN NEW YORK 
CIT 


_ 


ie 


New York. | Court, New York. 

3. James E. Morris, Wholesale Grocer, | 12. DAnreEL A. Moran, of Daniel A. Moran 
New Yor | & Co., Bankers, New York. 

4. Georce M. Harp, Pres't Chatham Na- | 13, Tuomas J, Brapy, Sup’t Buildings, N.Y. 


A. C. WasHINGTON. Pres’t Iron Steam- 
boat Co., New York 


tional Bank, New York. | 14. 
-» Danier J. CARROLL, Pres't Carroll Box . 
Co., New York | 15. Lewis J. Puitxiirs, Real Estate, N. Y. 
. Henry THompson, Pres't Broadway Rail- | 16, Joun M. Puevan, Dep't Docks, N. Y. 
road Co., New York. 17, Oxiver F. Berry, Banker, New York. 
. Lewis L. Jonrs, Sec’y N. Y Real Estate | 18. Gzorce W. Lincn, Pres’t Corp. West & 
Guaranty Co., New York. Linch, New York. 
F. E. Pirkin, Pres’t Clinton Bank, N. Y. 19, J. FRANK PATTERSON, Insurance, N. Y. 
. CHartes E. Brown, Cashier 11th Ward | 20. Benj. T. Ruoaps, Jr., Attorney for the 
Bank, New York. | Underwriters. 
BENJ. T. RHOADS, Jr., Attorney, 168 Broadway, New York. 


EW YORK » BOSTON (FIRE) LLOYDS. 
UNDERWRITERS. 


Cuas. R. Fiint, ant egy N. 3 | pee V. Harnett, Real Gam N.Y. 
Wm. R. Grace, Merchant, N Donautp Mitcue i, Builder, N. 
Vernon H. Brown, of T he Cunard S. S. Co.| Jno. J. Mircue tt, Publisher, NS Y. 
Ltd., N. Y. | LEANDER N. Love t,of Borden & Lovell,N.Y. 
WiLuaAM Purweens, Brewster & Co alas A, Greene, of Borden & Lovell, N.Y 
Broome St.), N. A. O.Witicox & Son, Marine Insurance, N.Y. 
ERERHARD FABER, Mfr. of Pencils, &c , N.Y. IR c RATHBONE, Attorney Assurance 
LesHer, WHITMAN & Co., Dry Goods, N.Y. Lloyds of Ame.ica, N. Y. 
Wo. H, Starsvck, 22 William Se., N.Y. James Dosson, Manufacturer, Phi'adelphia. 
Appison CAMMACK, 56 Broadway, Nn 'y. | Joun Dosson, Manufacturer, Philadelphia. 
R. W. Cameron & Co , Merchants, N. Y. C. A. Fursusu, Southwark Mills Co., Phila, 
Epw Jf. may egg Pres, Berwind White Coal) C. A. Corrin, Pres. Gen. Elec. Co., Boston. 
Mining Ce., Y. C, F. Hovey &Co, Dry Goods, Boston. 
..¢ Converse, _ and Gen. Mgr.| Simmons HagpwarE Co, Merchants, St.Louis 
Nat. Tube Works Co., N. Y. Geo. E. Leicuton, Pres. Bridge & Beach 
C. H. Matiory & Co., Shipping Commission Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Merchants, wa Cc. B, THURSTON, Penn. R.R. Co., Jersey City 
we P. Bootn, of Lae y E. Ward & Co. F- 21 |W - a “Trustee”’ The Weld Estate, 
H. ALKErR, Estate of as. E. Ward, 
BURKE & BROWN, iedoviawe. 54. William Street, New York. 


ao wo 


2 


2m 








HE SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HERBERT W. STOVER, Sec’y. 
SAM. C. WALDRON, Ass’t Sec’y. 


SAM’L CLARK, Pres'’t. 
W. H. BRADFORD, Vice Pres’t. 


Insures manufacturing and mercantile property at 
equitable rates. 


Correspondence solicited. 





HE EAST RIVER MUTUAL 





INSURANCE CORPORATION, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
BEGETS, FAM, 1, GB ~. scence ccccie sens sccccwescccccscenasdecesee eovecces anne $107,778.00 
LIABILITIES......._- 73,708.53 

34,069.47 


RET SURPLUS ..cceccscce.....2- a 
FRANK B. HALL, Gen. ‘i. 
MERCANTILE AND SPRINKLED PropeRTY A SPECIALTY. 


ORGANIZED 1899, 
 asenegegaandal FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ORLEANS. 





BREEDLOVE SMITH, ALBERT MACKIE, R. L, EMERY 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. 
Surplus to Policyholders, January 1, 1896, - - $189,429.18 





UILDERS’ MUTUAL FIRE ASS’N, | 
532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Paut J. Essicx, Jr., Treasurer. 
C. R, Wannemacuer, Secretary. 


F. Dovciass Heckman, President. 
Wituiam J, Gruner, Vice-President. 


Correspondence Solicited from Agents an¢d Brokers Placing Surplus Lines 





( Putte BIA FIRE LLOYDS. 
Povatems, $264,073.26. Losses, $50,888.37. 
Net Surplus, $44, "204. 
WASHINGTON LLOYDS, 
Organized April 11th, 1892, 
Applications for Surplus Lines will receive prompt attention. 
PORTER & ARMSTRONG, Attorneys, - - 


Ten Monrtus’ Business: 


19 Liberty Street. 








FREDERICK A. DOWNES secretany 
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South and North American Lloyds. 


Organized 1875. 
Cash Assets for Protection of Policyholders, $333,570, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE.—Josnva Piza, of Piza, Nephews & Co., 18 Broadway, 
N. Y.;Cuester C. Munroe, ne mn hy J ~~ . 19 Liberty Street, N. Y.; J. Dossun Goon, 


of Valentine Bros., Produce Exchange ; Joun T. Fenton, Law er, 261 Broadway, N. 
Y.; Witttam H. Hurst, President al ae Telegra h Co., 16 Broad Street, .Y.: 
ISAAC Branpon, Isaac Brandon Bros., 35 Broadway, N. Y.; JAMES ‘WaALsH, Banker, 5 Waii 


Street, N. Y. 


New York and 1d Chicago Lloyds. 


Established 1883. 
Cash Assets for Protection of Policyholders, $201,495.52 


FINANCE COMMITTEE.—O iver L. a, Capitalist, Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y.; 
SrerHen H. Mitts, of Stephen H. Mills & :W. R. BUSENBARK, 40 Wall Street; E. Z 
Carter, 4 Wall Street; B. SPALDING DE Gameaneta, of B. Spalding ‘de Garmendia Bros.: 

. Dorson Goon, of Valentine Bros., J. T. Fenton, Lawyer, 261 Kroadway, N. Y.; 
'ERGUSON, American Forcite Powder Mfg. Co.; ALEJANDRO SaNnTos, ‘onsul-General, 
Bolivia, 

Under the articles of agreement in both the South and North American Lloyds and 
the New York and Chicago Lloyds, it is provided that no dividend shall be paid until after 
there shall be in the hands of the Executive Committee an accumulation of dividends de- 
clared but unpaid equal to the total liability of all the underwriters, and such sum shall 
always be kept in reserve. 

Issues Policies on Cargoes, Hulls and First-class Mercantile and Manufacturing Risks. 


Bankers and Merchants Lloyds. 


Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


UNDER WRITERS.— Hon. Tuos. H. Carter, Hon. L. E. Quicc. Joun R. Watsn, 
W. B. Dinsmore, H. B. Parsons, B. SPALDING pE GARMENDIA, Louis SpeRO, CHARLES 
K. Dutton, —_ L. PARRAGA, Davin F. Casey, Joun T. Fenton, Witiiam M. Lar- 
ran, W. K, Gittete, W. B. LAWRENCE, JAMES Cuiten, A. L. SUESMAN, H. CoLisran, 
C. M, Pratt, C. Suiecps, Geo. Srewart Smitu, W. R. Busensark, E. J. Carer. 


The above Underwriters subscribe Five THousanp Dottars each as a maximum liabil- 
ore ready to issue policies of insurance on First-class Mercantile and Manufacturing Risks; 

so Cargoes and Hulls. Liberal Lines, (Underwriters will shortly be increased to thirty, 
Saee total Capital $150,000.) 


WHIPPLE & CO., Attorneys, 
383 and 35 Liberty Street, New York City. 


GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER (0., 


Medal and Diploma 

AWARDED BY THE 

WoRLD’s COLUMBIAN 
FOR THE 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


AND DRY PIPE SYSTEM. 


In thousands of actual fires in all parts of the world, the 
Grinnell System of Automatic Sprinklers has confined the 
damage to a limited area and minimum amount. 

These remarkable results have been secured with a large 
pecuniary gain to the Insurance Companies, ard with a reduction 
in the cost of insurance of 25 to 50 per cent. 





EXPOSITION 


Information and Proposals Pusntehed “ ie several department Agencies, 
and at 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLES 4 EDWIN LAYTON. 


Tue Spectator Company are the sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished and well-known house of CHARLES & EDWIN LAYTON, London, England, 
whose list of publications on Fire, Life and Marine Insurance, Annuities, Friendly and 
Building Societies, etc., are among the most valuable and st d treatises. 

WORKS ON FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 

Tue Averace Crause. By Richard Atkins (late of the Sun Fire Office). Cloth, $2.00. 

Tue Law or Fire Insurance. By Charles John Bunyon, M.A., Barrister-at-law. 
Third Edition. Cloth, $6.00. 

THE Firz UNDERWRITERS’ COMPANION, By D. A. Campbell. $4.00. 

REMARKS ON THE APPOKTIONMENT OF Frre Losses. By W. H. Hore, of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Compan pany. 2, 

Fire Risks, in which all the various kinds of Fire Risks are arranged alphabetically. By 
the late F, A. C, Hare. Price, interleaved, $5.00, 

WORKS ON LIFE INSURANCE, ETC. 

Tue Insurance Guipe any Hanp-Boox. By Lee ge Walford, F.J.A.,F.S.S., Barrister- 
at-law. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected, $4.00. 

JOURNAL OF THEANSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES AND AssuRANCE Macazine. Issued quarterly; 
6 parts constitute a volume, in cloth boards, $7.00. Subscribers names received, to 
whom the parts are sent on publication, per year, or four parts, including postage, $4.00. 

Joint Lirzk Annuity TasBLes AND SinGLeE Lire Annuity Tasies. By Alexander John 
Finlaison. Price $4.00. 

Tasies Depucep FROM THE MortTA tity Experience of Life Assurance Companies, as 
collected and arra nged by the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price, half calf, $8. 

Tue Institute oF Actuaries’ Text-Boox. Part I. 

Certain. By W. Sutton, M.A. Price, $4.00. 

Tue Institute or Actuaries’ Text-Book. Part II. Life Contingencies, including 
Life Annuities and Assurances. By George King, F.I.A. Price, $10.00. 

GRADUATED EXERCISES AND Sxanruse, with Solutions, for the use of students of *‘ The 
Institute of Actuaries’ Text-Book.”’ Parts I and II, $4.00. 

Tue Law or Lire Assurance. By Ch ~< = john Bunyon, M.A., Barrister-at-law. 
Second Edition. $9.00; with cuggiement, 

TAA 10.00.” THE VALUES OF cas. of all Durations, By James Chisholm, 





Interest, including Annuities 


TABLES FOR THE FORMATION OF LOGARITHMS AND Anti-LoGarITHMS to twenty-four or 
any less number of places. By the late Peter Gray. Cloth, 

ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY TABLES, according to the Carlisle Rate of Mortality, at 3 per 
cent. By the late Peter Gray. Cloth, $4.00. 

VavuaTion TaBces, based upon the “* Institute of Actuaries’ Mortality Experience (HM) 
Table,” at 3, 3%, 4 and 4% per cent: also Values of wor on the HM (5) Table, at 
the same Rates of Interest. By Ralph Price mente $7.50. 

Taszes, on the basis of HM 3, 334 and 4 per cent. H. W. Manly, F.I.A. Size of card, 
2 ft. lin. by 1ft.8in. Price, $15.00 for the set pe i cards; or, $7.50 for one card. 
With indices, $1.00 each. 

INTEREST AND ANNUITIES CERTAIN LoGaRITHM Carp. By A. D. Lindsay Turnbull, 
Price $1.00 


InstITUTE oF AcTUARIES EXAMINATION. Part 2, 1898 and 1894, Solution to above. By F. 
cents. 
Premium Conversion Tasies. By the late Howard J. Rothery and Gerald H. Ryan. 


Price, 

VALUATION AND OTHER TaBLES. By George King and W. J. H. Whittall. Price, $7.00. 
As Sole Agents for the United States, the undersigned will send any of these works 
t-paid to any address on receipt of price. A complete list of C. & E. LAYTON’S pub- 

ications will be forwarded on application. 

THE SPECTATOR co} PANY, 95 Willem Street, New Vork, hid Y. 


INSURANCE RIGHTS. 


ALL FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF MONTPELIER, VERMONT, 





will, when requested, be written so that the insured may at any 
time arrange or rearrange his contract, creating a trust fund, 
payable in equal amounts during a term of years, or Life 
Annuities substituted for outright cash payments. 

Circulars can be obtained from 
J. F. MAKLEY, Gen’L Mer., 

Fidelity and Casualty Building, Cedar St., New York, 

A. B. ROWLEY, Gen’. Acr., 362 Westminster St., 

and other Agents. Providence, R. I. 





OMMERCIAL TRAVELERS LIFE 
ASSOCIATION. 


25 YEARS OF SUCCESS. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


Assets, January 1, 1895.......... Lee 
Death Losses Paid.......... sccsbedec ge +0neetec, SOAROODO 


General and Local Agents wanted in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Good Territory and Liberal Contracts to the right parties. 
For Terms and Territory write to 


P. O. Box 38. JOHN G. BARKER, Sec’y. 


Syracuse, N. Y 
Not restricted to. Commercial Travelers. 
Fersons in all occupations insured. 





MERICAN LIFE AND ACCIDENT INS. 
co., Consolidated with 
SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE INS. CO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000, 


. P. —s President. 


FRane L. Gorvon, 1st Vice- Euxm Moszs, Secretary 


C. A. Coox, 2d Vice-President and _ S. Batt, Treasurer. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
R. M. Watms.ey, Franx A. Danigts, Frank L. Gorpon, 
Gare Gua. W. Drown, Hon. T. .t. Kernan, © A. Goon, 
. L. Rem ton Rouge, LKIN 
L. P. Dolasrve, Tuos. Sutty, = Ss. Bi oa 
Jos. Garcia, R. W. Watms.ey, M.D., . H. Rivey, M.D. 


J. P. Batpwm, 
Home OFFIcE, 918 GRAVIER ST., NEw ORLEANS, LA, 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


PHENIX 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


4% CEDAR ST. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK, MIDDLE STATES AND 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS, 
88 Pine Street, - - - - New York. 


Gro: W. Bass, Jr., Manager. 





1841. 1895. 
or INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, - - - $300,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - - 897,430.29 
NET SURPLUS, - - 224,333.60 





CHAS. J. WISTER, Jr., 
Secretary, 


WILLIAM CHUBB, 
President. 


INDIVIDUALS UNDERWRITING 
at 
NTERPRISE FIRE LLOYDS, 
67 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK CITY. 


WANT: Reliable Agents in Cities and Towns provided with Fire Protec- 
tion, on Flat Commission or Commission and Contingent Compensation. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE: 
CHARLES V. FORNES, of C. V. Fornes & Co., Importers of Woolens, 458 B’way, N. ¥. 
THOS. P. FITZSIMONS, of Fitzsimons & Smith, Real Estate, 1477 B’way, N. Y. 
WM. M. RYAN, of Smyth & Ryan, Real Estate, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
AMES P, CAMPBELL, of Campbell & Clare, } Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
M, F. CLARE, of Campbell & Clare, 89 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


JAMES M. LEWIS, Attorney and Associate Underwriter. 








HE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
OrGanizep 1868, 


LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Gro. A. Moors, Pres’t, J. N. Patron, Sec’y. 
Gro, W. Braver, Vice-Pres’t. S. M. Marks, Ass’t Sec’y. 





Paid on Policyholders’ Account, - - over $7,000,000.00 





The only Life Insurance Company in the United States whose Stockholders are Liable 
for the Debts of the Corporation. 
ITS POLICY CONTRACTS, BOTH LIFE AND ACCIDENT, ARE STANDARDS 
OF VALUE, SECURITY AND LIBERALITY. 





THE 


Employer's Liability Assurance Corp’n, 


LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Original and Leading Liability Company in the World. 
SAFE AND RELIABLE INSURANCE AT CONSERVATIVE RATES. 


Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against loss by claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents for which they are liable, 


Combination General Accident policies giving double benefits in case of rail- 
road accidents. Also insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal Premium 
against Claims and Lawsuits amsing from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION, 
8. STANLEY BROWN, =- - 


GEORGE MUNROE ENDICOTT, - 
Manager for the United States. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen’l Agents for New York. 


51 CEDAR STREET, NEw YorK. 








General Manager and Secretary. 
Boston, Mass. 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
BY THE 
RADERS ano TRAVELERS ACCIDENT 
CO., or New York, 


INCORPORATED 1887. 
TO SELL THEIR 


New $10,000.00 Combination Policy. 


LIBERAL, PERMANENT CONTRACTS MADE. 
ADDRESS, 


H. N. FRASER, Secretary, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 





P. O. Box 953. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
(FIRE) 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


—+>o—_ 


Statement of United States Branch, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


ASSCtsy, toe ors das enpenrelal pretee-| 87 609,259.28 
Liabilities, 5,441,454.05 
Net Surplus, . $2,167,805.18 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 














EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CoO., 


Mancuester, N. H. 


CD I CON iis 6 cicin icenccncutcanncinn sc0siesne cesses enseweesvesuen $800,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including reinsurance, January 1, 1895.........--....--- 951,428.19 
NE ira ntth wdccckgnesas cckackbacncccnanetwecenndscscceccesessocesecssers 451,147.48 


JOHN C. FRENCH, Pres. N.B. HUNT, Vice-Pres. GEO, E, KENDALL. Sec’y. 


T. Y. BROWN, Agent, 26 Pine Street, New York, 





EW ENGLAND MUTUALLIFEINS.CO. 
POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sr I cai esc nach soviet seis aacihaie dieters eaie sends $24,252,828.71 
LIABILITIES 22,217,399.94 
: $2,035,428.77 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are issued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on application to the Company’s office. 
Benj. F. Srevens, President, S. F. Tru, Secretary. 
ALFRED D, Foster, Vice-President. Wm. B, Turner, Ass’t Sec’y. 











